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From Harcourt, Brace & World 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 1961 


Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren 
Movern Rueroric: Shorter Edition Publication: April 


Marvin Felheim 
Comepy: PLays, THEory, AND CRITICISM Publication: June 


Robert M. Gorrell and Charlton Laird 
ENGLIsH AS LANGUAGE: BACKGROUNDS, DEVELOPMENT, USAGE 
Publication: March 


Alfred Kazin 


Tue Oren Form: Essays ror Our Time Publication: March 


Richard Levin 
THe Question oF SOCRATES Publication: April 


Walter Loban, Margaret Ryan, and James R. Squire 
Teacuinc LANGUAGE AND LrireraTurRE: Grapes 7-12 Publication: May 


Kenneth Lynn 
Huckieserry Frvn: Text, Sources, CriricisM Publication: February 


Tue Scarver Lerrer: Text, Sources, CrrricisM Publication: February 


Robert F. McDonnell and William E. Morris 
ForRM AND Focus 
Publication: March 


For more detailed information on our 1961 English List, please turn 
to the four-page center spread in this issue of College English. If you 
wish to consider any of these texts for possible class use, please write 
to us for examination copies. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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you will want to take a good look at these important new 
texts — all attractive, inexpensive paperbacks. Watch for 
your copies in March. 


University Readings 


by The authors of The University Handbook, published last spring 

LOUIS G. LOCKE and now in use in many classrooms, provide here a book o' 

Madison College freshman readings that reflects the expert teaching “know-how” 

and 8 so in new text — a 

number of readings from good literature organized for teaching 

HARRIS WILSON ease and sonempanted by effective onahiag' and study aids. 384 
Univ. of Illinois pp. $2.25 (prob.) 


Drama on Stage 


Students will enjoy this lively study of six great plays from 

by Medea to The Visit. Professor Goodman lifts each play from the 

rinted page and puts it on stage through interviews with Giel- 

RANDOLPH ay Olvier, the Lunts and other leading actors, directors and 

GOODMAN producers who took part in major productions of each. A back- 

Brooklyn College ground of earlier staging and critiques of each play are also in- 
cluded. 400 pp., $3.50 (prob.) 


Discovering Modern Poetry 


by This interesting new text is both a fine anthology and an in 
ELIZABETH DREW troduction that clarifies much of the ss in contemporary 


: poetry. Not only is the necessary background given, but poems 
Smith College on the same theme are compared with each other and with more 
and traditional poems on the theme—a device that = the reader 

much help toward understanding what the to say. Criti- 

GEORGE CONNOR cal commentary by is included. 


Univ. of Chattanooga $3.25 (prob.) 


the new revised and enlarged edition of 


Intrcduction to Descriptive Linguistics 


Considered by many teachers the best, clearest treatment of 

of Transformations to appear in any comperable text, a much 

H. A. GLEASON, Jr. expanded treatment of syntax, including new chapters on Im- 
Hartford Seminary mediate Constituents and Syntactic Devices, new material on 
Foundation Phonemic Field Work and a completely up-to-date bibli y: 

448 pp., $7.00 


If you haven't already requested copies for text consideration, write now to 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Language and Poetry 


SOME POETS OF SPAIN 


By Jorge Guillén; Foreword by Archibald MacLeish. Jorge Guillén, one of 
the finest contemporary Spanish poets, provocatively explores the language 
and forms of poetry, exemplifying his analysis from the work of a number of 
Spain’s greatest writers. Illustrative passages are presented in sensitive and 
accurate translation, and their Spanish texts are included as well. $5.50 


Abraham Cowley’s World 
of Order 


By Robert B. Hinman. Abraham Cowley has often been shrugged off by 
students as a dull minor contemporary of Milton, a poet highly overrated 
in his own day. This refreshing new assessment, by analyzing Cowley’s poems 
and his view of his art in relation to 17th-century ideas in science and 
philosophy, arrives at an opposite conclusion—that Cowley is a poet fascinating 
in his own right and nearly indispensable as guide and companion into the 
stimulating new worlds of thought and art which he and Milton both explored. 
$6.75 


Design and Truth in 
Autobiography 


By Roy Pascal. The author shows that autobiography is a typical and almost 
exclusive product of Western civilization, and in its greater examples reveals 
a double concern for the inner self and the outer world. He considers how 
a life can be reduced to artistic design, and how far autobiography can be 
truthful; different writers’ solutions lead him to evolve a significant analysis 
by types. $4.00 
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A Note for Authors 


Subjects of Major Essays. Anything that 
may interest English teachers is invited. Since 
College English seems to attract large numbers 
of articles on contemporary literature, essa 
which deal with earlier periods are particularly 
sought for balance. Analysis of a frequently 
taught work of literature, which may prove 
useful in the classroom, will generally be found 
more suitable for College English than details 
of the discovery of an obscure source of a 
minor work or an influence study involving 
second-rank writers (essays more suitable for 
the specialized journals). Informed, provoca- 
tive, and useful essays on language, linguistics, 
and pedagogy continue, of course, to be wel- 
come 


Subjects of Round Table Articles. Short 
explicatory pieces on familiar poems and short 
stories are especially invited. But there will 
always be room for new ideas about grading 
papers or useful techniques in teaching com- 

ition, or successful methods of breathing 
resh life into a literary masterpiece. Also de- 
sirable are brief accounts of new or unusual 
ways of handling freshman English, or of 
constructing sophomore literature courses, or 
of developing a program for the English 
major, or of organizing English graduate study. 

Poetry, Fiction, and Humor. All of these will 
offer occasional relief from our serious pro- 
fessionalism, though naturally they can be 
accepted and published only in modest quan- 
tity. The only restriction is excellence. If 
enough good is submitted, perhaps 
it can be elevated from its “filler” status to a 
poetry section. 


Rebuttal and Reviews. Rebuttal aimed at 
published articles must not exceed two typed 
(double-spaced) pages, and replies (if neces- 
sary) must not exceed one. Debate should 
be considerably above the level of invective 
and should involve ideas, not personalities. A 
comprehensive and useful book review section 
will be continued; all reviews will be solicited 
and will be held to a brief paragraph except 
in unusual cases. 

Length and Style. Major essays should not 
exceed twelve typewritten (double-spaced) 

ges, Round Table articles, six. Anything 
longer must be clearly unusual and outstand- 
ing. The style should do credit to the subject. 
Lively pieces are preferred to the dull and 
pedantic, but a flippant style should not sub- 
stitute for genuine wit. 


Manuscripts. Follow the MLA Style Sheet 
(Revised Edition), except in references; omit 
place of publication and publisher without 
special significance; and in references to vol- 
umes, use Arabic instead of Roman numerals. 
Avoid footnotes wherever possible by includ- 
ing information in your text. Avoid block 
quotations, tables, graphs, and other art-work. 
Please send one copy held by a paper clip 
(but not a staple), with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped. Decisions 
will be made as quickly as possible, but delays 
may result from an avalanche of manuscripts, 
academic holidays, distance of an advisory 
editor, or a difficult decision. 

The Editor 


For Contributors and Readers 


College 3 is published monthly Octo- 


ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the 
United States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 
48 cents per annual subscription (total 
$4.48). Remittances should be made payable 
to the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish by check, money order, or bank draft. 
The publishers expect to supply missing 
numbers free only when the losses have 
been sustained in transit, when the request 


for the missing number is made during the 
month following the month of publication, 
and when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College English, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. Second-class postage 
aid at Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign, 
llinois. Copyright, 1961, by the National 
Council of ers of English. Printed in 
the U.S.A. 
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OUTSTANDING NEW TEXTS 


Shakespeare's Contemporaries: 

Modern Studies in English Renaissance Drama 
by MAX BLUESTONE, Babson Institute, and NORMAN RABKIN, 
University of California, Berkeley, with introduction by ALFRED 
HARBAGE, Harvard University 
An introductory text containing an excellent anthology of modern 
critical and scholarly studies 6 the most widely read plays of the 
English Renaissance period. 
February 1961 approx. 320 pp. Text price: $3.95 


English Masterpieces (SECOND EDITION) 

edited by MAYNARD MACK, Yale University; LEONARD F. DEAN, 
University of Connecticut; and WILLIAM W. FROST, University of 
California 

Vol. |, AGE OF CHAUCER, 448 pp.; Vol. Il, ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA, 352 pp.; Vol. Ill, RENAISSANCE POETRY, 352 pp.; Vol. 
IV, MILTON, 384 pp.; Vol. V, THE AUGUSTANS, 448 pp.; Vol. VI, 
ROMANTIC AND VICTORIAN POETRY, 384 pp.; Vol. Vil, MOD- 
ERN POETRY, 416 pp. 

March 1961 paperbound Text price: $1.95 each 


Effective Communication (SECOND EDITION) 
by HOWARD DEAN and KENNETH BRYSON, both of Montana 
State College 
A complete revision of a concise text which analyzes the fundamen- 
tals as well as the over-all nature of communication processes. 


February 1961 576 pp. Text price: $5.00 


The Complete Reader 
by RICHARD S. BEAL, Boston University, and JACOB KORG, 
University of Washington 
A compact collection of essays, stories, poems, and plays adaptable 
for use either as an introduction to literature or as a reader for the 
freshman composition course. 
March 1961 approx. 640 pp. Text price: $4.95 


Handbook for Basic Composition 
by ALBERT R. KITZHABER, Dartmouth College, and DONALD W. 
LEE, University of Houston 
This text features unusually full explanations and copious exercises. 
Comprehensive and detailed explanations are given concerning 


grammar as well as rhetoric. 
April 1961 Text price: $4.50 


For approve! copies, write: Box 903, Dept. CE 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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CLASSIC WORKS 


BULFINCH’S MYTHOLOGY. All of the chapters from 
“The Age of Fable" and major portions of “The 
Age of Chivalry” and “Legends of Charlemagne,” 
abridged for students by Edmund Fuller. 75c 


PLUTARCH: LIVES OF THE NOSLE GREEKS and LIVES 
OF THE NOBLE ROMANS. important selections, 
many of them complete, edited by Edmund Fuller. 

Two volumes, each 50c 


RUSSIAN 


GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES. Edited by Norris 
Houghton. Short works from Russia's richest age of 
fiction. We 


GREAT STORIES BY CHEKHOV. Nine stories including 
Ward Number 6, My Life and The Kiss. 50 


FOUR GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT NOVELS. Turgenev's 
First Love, Tolstoy's Master and Man, Dostoyev- 
sky's The Gambler and Chekhov's The Duel. 


GREAT RUSSIAN PLAYS. A Month in the Country, The 
Power of Darkness, The Inspector-Generol, The 
Cherry Orchard, He Who Gets Slapped, The Lower 
Depths. 75¢ 


THE LAUREL DOSTOYEVSKY. Six of the master's 
greatest works in four convenient volumes: Crime 
ond Punishment (75c), The House of the Dead (50c), 
The Possessed (95c) and, in one volume, Notes from 
Underground, Poor People and The Friend ef the 
Family (75c). 


WAR AND PEACE and THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 
Authoritative modern abridgments by Edmund 
Fuller from the Constance Garnett translations. 

Each 60c 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


See the December and January issues of this mage- 
zine for complete lists of English and American 
literature available in Dell Lavre! Editions. 


FRENCH 


GREAT FRENCH SHORT STORIES. Four centuries of 


superb French story-telling, edited by Germaine 
Brée. 50c 


VOLTAIRE: A Laurel Reader. Cendide, Zadig, The 


MADAME BOVARY. Fiaubert's classic novel with an 
Introduction by Floyd Zulli, Jr. 50c 


BALZAC: A Laurel Reeder. Five of the major shorter 
novels from La Comédie Humaine, edited by Ed- 


generation of italian writers, edited by P. 
Pasinetti. 


GENERAL EUROPEAN 


GREAT GERMAN SHORT STORIES. Edited by Stephen 
Spender. Kafka, Mann, Von Kleist and 14 other 
ovtstanding 19th and 20th Century German authors 
ia brilliant modern translation. 50< 


WINTER'S TALES. Eleven superb works by the great 
contemporary Danish storyteller, Isak Dinesen. 35c 


THREE PLAYS BY IBSEN. Hedda Gobler, ale 
Howse and The Wild Duck. 


See also: SIX GREAT MODERN PLAYS. Further drama by Chekhov, Ibsen, Show, 


O'Casey, Williams and Arthur Miller (75c) aad 


SIX GREAT MODERN SHORT NOVELS. 


Fiction by James Joyce, Melville, Katherine Anne Porter, Gogel, Glenway Wescott 
Fovikner (50c). 


— Lawel Catalogues plea 


DELL WL LAUREL EDITION 
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Ready in March 
Readings and Assignments 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO COLLEGE WRITING 


© organization 
ELPS 
— by K. L. KNICKERBOCKER and 
e detailed, BAIN TATE STEWART, University of Tennessee 
down-to-earth 
study aids Carefully geared to the needs of the average freshman, this text 
keeps a steady focus on his writing problems. The good selection 
are among the of readings, largely contemporary, the helpful way in which they 
features you'll have been organized, and the clear, practical assignments all com- 
— nm bine toward getting the student off to a good start and continuing 
— to improve his themes. 576 pp. $4.50 (prob.) 


For examination copies, write to 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


——IN COMMUNICATIONS—, 


READABLE RHETORIC Stare cottage 


Available now, this book is short, highly readable and ideally suited to the classroom needs 
of freshman college English instructors. Special aids for theme writing add to the quality of 
this new book. It covers the problems and mechanics of writing, has a grammatical index, 
and additional material on library papers and essay exams. $1.50 


MATURE READING AND THINKING 


Through use of this book, the student can learn to think about what he reads and examine 
his own thinking as part of the reading act. Mature Reading and Thinking will help the 
student size up the reading task and make and execute an effective reading plan. $3.95 


ORAL INTERPRETATION HANDBOOK university 


Designed to simplify ding probi for students who want to take part in speech activi- 
ties, but are denied formal classes in interpretation, this book is compact and to the point. 
It has an original approach to the problem of analysis of material. $2.00 


order from 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


426 South Sixth Street e Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Good Ideas about Freshman English 


OUR LIVING LANGUAGE 


By Kellogg Hunt and Paul Stoakes, Florida State University 


This book is about language and its most distinguished mani- 
festation—literature. It starts with language about language: 20 
essays on language and linguistics by such writers as Bergen 
Evans, Donald J. Lloyd, Robert A. Hall, Jr., Charlton Laird, and 
Paul Roberts. 


It moves to language in literature: 18 short stories, 2 plays, 
and 53 poems by such writers as Lawrence, Kafka, Steinbeck, Hem- 
ingway, Forster, Joyce, Mansfield, Arthur Miller, Eliot, Hopkins, 
Donne, Wordsworth, Benet, and Dylan Thomas. It concludes with 
language about literature: 13 essays, reviews, and commentaries, 
= of them by or about the writers and writing elsewhere in the 


And throughout, the book asks questions which with disarming 
simplicity lead the student to think about what he reads and to 
evolve critical standards by the example of his own judgment and 
appreciation. 


About 550 pages. Spring 1961 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH HANDBOOK 


By Floyd C, Watkins and Edwin T. Martin, 
Emory University, Georgia 

This practical book offers clear, positive statements about 
grammar, usage, and mechanics; ample explanations of principles 
and exceptions; copious examples based on material * intrinsic 
interest, not invented empty forms; numerous exercises, many of 
them sequential rather than isolated sentences. 


An opening section on the nature of the English sentence 
gives a quick overview of grammar seen as a mode of constructin 
statements by an intelligent and intelligible pattern. A “First Aid 
section quickly reviews such classic boners as comma faults and 
run on sentences. Chapters on paragraph, theme, research, and the 
use of the dictionary place emphasis on the whole use of English in 
writing, not on do’s, don’t’s, and shibboleths. 


This is a handbook, not an abbreviated rhetoric. It covers the 
essentials, not the minutiae. 


The INSTRUCTOR’S EDITION gives answers to exercises, 
overprinted in red. 


About 450 pages. Spring 1961 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY e BOSTON 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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Good Ideas about Freshman English 


A FIRST COURSE IN COLLEGE ENGLISH 


By Brent K. Ashabranner, U.S. International Cooperation Adminis- 
stration, formerly of Oklahoma State University, D. Judson 
Milburn, Oklahoma State University, and Cecil B. Williams, 
Texas Christian University. 

Convinced that many entering freshmen need an interestingly 
written basic text, including readings that will prove stimulating to 
thought and hence to writing, the authors have provided a compre- 
hensive book of practical help in reading and writing. Part I de- 
velops the sentence as a basic communicative tool, the ways to 
make writing specific, the paragraph, and the complete tLeme. 
Part II is devoted entirely to spelling. Part III, a handbook, con- 
cerns the mechanics of writing, with emphasis throughout on 
function. This Part is keyed for efficient use in marking papers. 
Part IV consists of readings which are both imaginative and 
pedagogically sound, chosen to illustrate that reading can be a 
pleasurable means of improving writing skill. These are equipped 
with introductory notes, comprehension and vocabulary exercises, 
and suggested theme topics. The book is designed to interest the 
student in the basic techniques of good writing. 


About 400 pages. Spring 1961 


New titles in the HOUGHTON MIFFLIN RESEARCH SERIES 


No. 8. THE RESTORATION STAGE, edited by 

John I. McCollum, Jr., University of Miami 

Documents on stagecraft, theatre design, theories of heroic 
tragedy and comedy of manners, women in the theatre, audience 
behavior, the economics of the theatre, famous actors, managers, 
and playwrights of 1660 to 1700. Checklist of plays. Theme topics. 
About 200 pages. Spring 1961 


No. 9. THE ORDEAL OF AMERICAN ENGLISH, edited by 

C. Merton Babcock, Michigan State University 

Articles from the early nineteenth century to the present by 
English and American writers, concerning the good and bad 
aspects of the divergence of American from British usage. American- 
British word differences. Famous “Americanisms.” Questions and 
theme topics. About 250 pages. Early Spring, 1961 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY e BOSTON 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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A-C-C Controlled Research Materials Texts 


WHAT WAS NATURALISM? Materials for an Answer 


Edited by Edward Stone, Ohio University. This collection of controlled 
research materials raises questions and provides the basic documents 
for informed answers to the meaning of naturalism in theory and prac- 
tice. The text presents selections from thinkers who fashioned the 
perspectives of naturalism as well as selections from six American 
authors who used these perspectives in literature. Designed for college 
courses in composition and American literature or civilization, the book 
includes questions and topics to help the student form his own definition 
of naturalism. 204 pp., paperbound, $1.75 


THE COMIC IN THEORY & PRACTICE 


Edited by John J. Enck, University of Wisconsin; Elizabeth T. Forter, 
Lawrence College; and Alvin Whitley, University of Wisconsin. Theoreti- 
cal analyses about the nature of comedy and laughter, selected for their 
historical importance and their differing viewpoints, constitute the first 
part of this sourcebook. The second part contains examples of comic 
practices in both prose and poetry illustrating varying situations, devices, 
tones, levels, and styles. Study questions, topics for themes, and sugges- 
tions for further reading are included. 340 pp., paperbound, $2.25 


HAMLET: ENTER CRITIC 


Edited by Claire Sacks, Brooklyn College; and Edgar Whan, Ohio Uni- 
versity. The entire range of critical controversy over Shakespeare's 
famous tragedy, from the time of Samuel Johnson to that of Sir Laurence 
Olivier, is represented in this excellent collection for controlled research. 
Questions on the individual critics, as well as suggestions for general 
discussion and themes, guide the student to a comparison of the criticisms 
with each other and with the play. 298 pp., paperbound, $1.95 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 


AND THE INTELLECTUAL IDEAL 


Edited by Francis L. Christ, Loyola College, Baltimore; and Gerard E. 
Sherry, The Central California Register. This new book is the first con- 
trolled research materials text to treat a problem of particular concern 
to Roman Catholic teachers and students. With an introduction by 
Bishop J. J. Wright of Pittsburgh, the book explores the dimensions of 
the “intellectual ideal” in a context of pertinent excerpts from the 
Summa Theologica, pastoral letter, papal documents, and commentaries 
by American writers from the late 18th century to the present. Biographi- 
cal sketches, suggested topics for papers, and a bibliography are cakeled. 
Just published, 318 pp., paperbound, $2.35 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE 


Volume 22 


FEBRUARY 1961 


ENGLISH 


Number 5 


“What Thou Lovest Well Remains” 


Ruts G. SrricKLanp 


A Golden Anniversary is a time for 
lancing back at the path that is receding 
hind us. It is a time for looking intent- 
ly at the road under our feet to see 
whether we are where we want to be, 
to find firm footing and avoid obstruc- 
tions over which we might trip or ruts 
and pitfalls into which we might stumble. 
It is a time for looking ahead as far as our 
insight and foresight can take us along 
the broad highway of the future. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English was founded fifty years ago by 
teachers who were convinced that 
through working together the teaching 
of English might be strengthened. The 
majority of the Council’s members dur- 
ing the early years were teachers in 
secondary schools and colleges. Gradual- 
ly interest expanded to take in teachers 
in elementary schools. During the past 
two years our organization and other 
organizations with similar interests have 
made a thorough-going effort to see the 
English program as a whole, from kin- 
dergarten through the graduate school. 
The report of the Conference on Basic 
Issues in the Teaching of English has 
laid squarely before us some of our 
present problems and presented some 
challenging possibilities for the future. 

The fifty years behind us have brought 
many changes in schools and in life out- 
side the school. Each year sees more 


Professor of Education at the University 
of Indiana, Dr. Strickland delivered this presi- 
dential address to the NCTE Golden Anni- 
versary Convention in Chicago, November, 
1960. 


students of all levels of ability in our 
schools and an extended span of planned 
education for each of them. The sig- 
nificance of the English language, this 
language we teach, has expanded mighti- 
ly during the last fifty years until it 
comes closer to being a world-wide lan- 
guage than has any language during 
man’s recorded history. The role of lan- 
guage in the lives of the students we 
teach and the role of the English lan- 
guage in the life of the world needs 
to be looked at afresh in each generation 
and particularly in ours. 


Of all the issues brought to the atten- 
tion of teachers of English by the re- 
port of the Conference on Basic Issues, 
the one that has most effectively kindled 
imagination and effort is the need for an 
articulated program of English from 
kindergarten through college. Through 
the Anniversary Conference Tours mem- 
bers of your Executive Committee have 
visited throughout the United States and 
talked with many teachers. The en- 
thusiasm and interest that is being gener- 
ated in the cause of better teaching of 
English is good for everyone. 

Concern for articulation in the pro- 
gram of English is not new. In his book 
on The Teaching of English in the 
Secondary School, written in 1917 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), Charles 
Swain Thomas entitled one of his chap- 
ters, “Articulation of Elementary-School 
English with Secondary-School English.” 
All of us, he said, have the same common 
aims in the teaching of English: to de- 
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velop power in expression and power 
in interpretation. In this endeavor we 
have found it expedient to divide our- 
selves into groups labeled kindergarten 
teachers, elementary teachers, grammar 
grade (or junior high school) teachers, 
high school teachers and college and uni- 
versity teachers. Each group has set 
about doing the work that needed to 
be done in its field. Working in our 
respective fields we have at times been 
baffled and vexed to find our notions of 
what we should do disturbed and our 
ar sony hampered. Because we are 
uman we have looked to discover who 
was responsible for the disturbing con- 
ditions and have tended to lay the blame 
on the teachers who preceded us. In 
our calmer moments, we recognize such 
fault-finding as not only futile but un- 
just. These ideas expressed by Thomas 
in 1917 might be credited to us in 1960. 
His motivation for putting his material 
into form was an invitation to offer to 
the students of Harvard Summer School 
a course in the teaching of English. Our 
motivation for considering an articulated 
program in the teaching of English is 
our recognition of the significance of the 
English language in the lives of our 
young people and in society. 

The Conference on Basic Issues offers 
three reasons for the teaching of English: 
for its practical value, for its civilizing 
value, and for the love of it. We have 
always given attention to its practical 
value though our concept of some as- 
pects of it has changed through the 
years. We have only partially recognized 
its civilizing value, and teaching so that 
students study the language for the love 
of it is something we must learn to do. 

There are important values and some 
cautions that need to be considered in 
building an articulated program. Unique 
in our case is the fact that the program 
cannot start at ground level but must be 
erected on the floor of learned language 
which the child has built in his home 
and community. It is some of the early 
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stages of an articulated program to which 
I wish to direct your attention tonight. 

Children come to school able to talk 
and to listen. We accept it as our task to 
make them literate. In our society we 
measure literacy by the written word, 
though, as a Hindu teacher reminds 
us, there is also “a literacy of the 
word—thoughtfully spoken and 
thoughtfully listened to.” In these days 
when mass media continually pour forth 
sound and the noise of life beats unceas- 
ingly on our ears, children need help 
with recognizing listening as a mental 
process—a process which “9 gee effort 
and concentration but which, practiced 
with discrimination and thoughtfulness, 
results in satisfying interaction with 
other minds. Nor is emphasis on listening 
new in our time. Epictetus called atten- 
tion to its importance when he told his 
followers, “Nature has given us one 
tongue but two ears, that we may hear 
from others twice as much as we speak.” 
And Plutarch said, “Know how to listen 
and you will profit even from those who 
talk badly.” 

Traditionally, we have taken listening 
for granted. No one fifty years ago 
thought of teaching listening. The near- 
est a teacher came to it was an occasional 
admonition to children to “pay attention 
and listen” and those who failed to do so 
were penalized for their failure. Yet 
listening is too important to take for 
granted for it is through the ear that 
children learn their language and have 
their first experience with literature. 

Speaking in the elemen school 
only if it was done in answer to the 
teacher’s question or at her request. To 
whisper to one’s neighbor was a mis- 
demeanor and to communicate through 
the writing of a note was a crime. Chil- 
dren were still expected to be seen, not 
heard. The teacher did all of the talking 
except for brief answers to questions. 
In most schools class discussion was un- 
known. Today we know that helping 
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children learn to use h effectively 
and confidently is highly important since 
so much of the work of the world is 
done in face to face contacts and since 
an individual’s personal, social, and vo- 
cational life is colored by his ability to 
use oral language. 


The child who learns to speak well 
can learn to write well if at first the 
emphasis is placed on ideas, not on 
mechanics. No child writes better than 
he talks. The child who rarely exercises 
his mind or his tongue in composing and 
uttering a well-constructed complex or 
complex compound sentence will muti- 
late such a sentence in reading it orally, 
will comprehend poorly in reading it 
silently, and will be completely unable 
to put an equivalent sentence on paper. 
Oral language is the foundation on which 
the literacy of the written word is built. 


If children learn the importance of 
meaning and communication at an early 
age, it is possible that they can learn 
the structural rules more easily. Any 
language has its system of signals by 
which the relationship of symbols is 
made known. In order to control the 
language, one must control the signals. 
It is quite possible that children can learn 
the structural linguists’ signals of stress, 
intonation and juncture more readily 
than they learn parts of speech and the 
rules of traditional grammar. 


Children need to learn that words are 
powerful things which can hurt or heal, 
construct or tear down, build friendships 
or destroy them, create problems or 
solve them as well as carry information 
and turn the wheels of human inter- 
action. Monologue is insufficient in 
human interaction. If discussion is to 
be fruitful, a quarrel settled, we must 
not merely talk at one another or about 
one another, we must talk to and with 
one another. It is, as Harry Overstreet 
says (The Mind Goes Forth), a mini- 
mum program for our civilized living to- 
gether. Children can learn to respect 
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language and take pride in using it pre- 
cisely and well. 

A child builds himself as he builds 
his language. His concepts of himself, 
of others, of life on the earth, of man’s 
relationship with man, take shape as he 
learns his language. We recognize the 
truth of the statement that “A society is 
possible in the last analysis because the 
individuals in it carry around in their 
heads some sort of picture of that so- 
ciety” (Louis Wirth in Karl Mannheim’s 
Ideology and Utopia). Children begin at 
an early age to conjure up that picture. 
Wr aga both real and vicarious, pro- 
vides the canvas and the colors. “Knowl- 
edge cannot be poured into a child’s 
mind, like fluid from one vessel into 
another. . . . Development of mind is 
by growth and organization, not by 
external accretion.” These are not the 
words of a modern educationist, so 
called. They are the words of a success- 
ful lawyer who in 1837 gave up a bril- 
liant career in law and politics to become 
the secretary of the newly created State 
Board of ucation of Massachusetts. 
Horace Mann recognized that children 
are growing organisms with drives, feel- 
ings and interests of their own which 
we do well to recognize and build upon. 

Some among us who know what they 
want youth to be able to do when they 
enter college would have us start young 
children with the skills of manipulating 
letters and numbers, drill them thorough- 
ly without regard to interest or under- 
standing, make skills automatic, then 
move on to develop thinking, reasoning, 
discrimination and judgment. Life is not 
like that and children cannot be de- 
veloped that way. What to the child 
makes sense and excites his interest is 
learned and retained; what does not is 
soon lost. The teaching of mmar is 
an excellent example. Most schools teach 

mmar every year from the fourth 
= through high school yet the col- 
ege teachers of English complain that it 
has not been learned. It is equally true 
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that the child who is drilled in the 
memorization and manipulation of num- 
bers and processes but does so without 
understanding can be depended upon to 
take in high school no mathematics that 
is not required and to avoid it entirely 
in college. We ignore the child’s feelings, 
interests and understanding at our peril. 
This does not mean that we teach only 
what the child wants to know. It means 
that we continuously open up new vistas 
and guide him as he moves forward. It 
means what Tennyson meant when he 
said in “Ulysses,” 

All experience is an arch where thro’ 

Gleams an untravell’d world, whose 

margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 


Schools cannot be mills for processing 
into children skills and knowledge. They 
must be places in which children develo 

skills in order to use them for the ad- 
venture and excitement of further learn- 
ing and for exploring their world. Every 
parent can testify that children are not 
motivated by long deferred or distant 
goals, A child needs satisfaction and ful- 
fillment as he moves along; the fact that 
adults point out the goal in the mist on 
a distant horizon moves him not at all. 
He lives in today—he must do so because 
that is the onl way he can learn. Rich- 
ard Weaver in his book, Ideas Have 
Consequences, says, “It is our destiny 
to be faced originally with the world as 
our primary datum but not to end our 
course with only a wealth of sense im- 
pressions. Our cognition passes from a 
pe of particular detail to a knowledge 
of universals. . . .” We can no more 
build children by deciding what adults 
would have them be and planning from 
the top down than we can build a 
house starting at the roof. The strength 
of the foundation determines in large 
measure the strength of the structure. 
That means that we must build not 
only skills but desires, interests, under- 
standing, and above all values because 
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these are the motivating power in all 
human life. And these begin to develop 
at an early age. 

Milton said what we mean in Paradise 
Regained, “The childhood shows the 
man as morning shows the day.” Ruskin 
expressed it too when he said, “Educa- 
tion does not mean teaching people what 
they do not know. It means teachin 
them to behave as they do not behave. 
It is not teaching the youth the shapes 
of letters and the tricks of numbers, and 
then leaving them to turn their arithme- 
tic to roguery, and their literature to 
lust. It means, on the contrary, training 
them into the perfect exercise and kingl 
continence of their bodies and souls. It 
is a painful, continual and difficult work 
to be done by kindness, by watching, 
by warning, by precept, and by praise, 
but above all—by example.” 

Clifton Fadiman (The Instructor) has 
set forth an idea which makes good sense 
to students of child development. He 
says that the best place to teach philoso- 
phy is not in the university but in the 
elementary school to the child from 8 
to 12. The child looks at the world with 
wonder: he wants to know how it was 
made, who made it, how he, himself, 
came to be and why, what makes people 
and animals differ from one another, 
why people behave as they do, how 
“mg. think and feel, what it means to 

sood and truthful and brave. We can 
lead children to wonder about man and 
the universe and to understand and ap- 
preciate what great and wise people have 
thought, said and done as they studied 
man and his world. 

Each ing epoch has its ial qual- 
ity and which it 
indoctrinates its children. In our time, 
it would seem to be our faults and the 
less admirable of our values that are 
imposed on the children waiting their 
turn on the world’s stage. The boys and 
girls in our elementary schools today will 
be at the peak of their powers in the 
year 2000 and will live by the values 
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we teach them. What Richard Weaver 
has called the Great Stereopticon brands 
its imprint into children’s thinking at an 
early age. The newspaper, radio, televi- 
sion and the motion picture are a man- 
made cosmos of the world of events. 
For the average participant it is a con- 
struct with a set of significances which 
he does not think of examining. He ac- 
cepts them as his pious forbears of the 
thirteenth century accepted the cosmos 
as they knew it. 

The various mass media which make 
up the Great Stereopticon — a 
version of life as controlled as that 
taught by the societies we condemn be- 
cause of their control of the thinking 
of their people. This version of life is 
sadly lacking in moral inspiration and in 
ethical and aesthetic values. Behind every 
story, whether in the newspapers or on 
television, is conflict of some sort. Con- 
flict is the essence of drama, to be sure, 
but the accentuation of differences and 


the disproportionate attention to mis- 
deeds makes criminals appear heroic and 
small men larger than life. Today all 
this is done with a reckless use of words 
which seems to opt oon and destroy what 


is good and to elevate what is coarse, 
weak and vicious. 

The only way to raise standards in any 
field is to develop an audience and par- 
ticipants who demand higher standards. 
We can help children become aware of 
their own growing sophistication as they 
contrast a poor story on the screen or 
in print with a good story. They can 
learn to investigate the characteristics of 
the stories they find satisfying. It is not 
difficult to combine critical study of mass 
media with the development of composi- 
tion skills through encouraging students 
to write to television and motion picture 
producers their forthright evaluations of 
acceptable and non-acceptable produc- 
tions. 

The process of building values is a 
step-by-step process and the steps are 
small. The child is well on his way by 
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the time he enters school. If he comes 
from a home where standards are high, 
the school can build on what he brings. 
If the home standards are low, the 
school must work to revise them. We 
cannot, in any case, develop skills and 
then move on to develop critical think- 
ing, reason and values. By that time it 
is too late. We have seen all too much 
in our time of the serni-barbarian. He 
is literate, of course, but he has not 
learned to think critically or to relate 
his knowledge to moral ideas. 

Many Americans today would re- 
generate our country by beginning at 
the base and dealing with education. 
Some would reverse the stand which 
Rousseau took; would drive us back 
to the mechanical and artificial rather 
than stand for the rights of the spon- 
taneous and natural. 

The basic impulses of man have been 
described as two in number, the posses- 
sive impulse and the creative impulse. 
The possessive impulse tends to concern 
itself with the acquisition of material 
things and with power over others, and 
is a source of conflict and disharmon 
among men. This impulse is responsible 
for the hidden poverty of our lives, 
outwardly rich but starved within. The 
creative impulse, which is concerned 
with making and doing, gives direction 
and meaning to our activities and trans- 
forms life into an art (Joseph Hunt, 
Architecture and the Spirit of Man). 
Akin to that impulse and probably a 

art of it is the desire to acquire knowl- 
edge and skill to build up oneself and to 
odkias and refine one’s method of think- 
ing and operating. The more creative an 
individual becomes the more humane his 
attitude tends to be toward himself and 
toward society. 

Paul Hazard (Books, Children and 
Men) has said that we in America con- 
fuse the development of the soul with 
material progress; we deplore the tend- 
ency toward uniformity and the disap- 
pearance of individual initiative and 
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denounce the dangers of a life that has 
only standardized work for occupation 
mon 4 only sports and the popular mass 
media for relaxation. Yet, he says, “The 
elite of the country, that long-suffering 
elite which rebels against any diminution 
of the spirit, surrounds the coming . 
ation with a solicitude unequaled any- 
where as a treasury of hope.” There is 
a dichotomy in our thinking regarding 
children and their education. We are not 
entirely clear as to our goals for chil- 
dren or how to attain them. 


We do know that we want to make 
readers of children. A reader is a person 
who reads, not a person who can read. 
Therefore our teaching of reading must 
be such that children are hungry for 
books and happy in reading them. Read- 
ing must from the beginning be con- 
cerned with meaning. Learning to 
decipher words, while it is highly im- 
portant, is only a portion of the process 
of learning to read. The controversy 
regarding the place of phonics in the 
reading — is at least as old as 
1838 when Horace Mann wrote in his 


annual report, “. . . it would seem quite 
as incredible, that any person should 
compel children to go through the barren 
forms of reading, without ideas; as to 
make them perform the motions of eat- 
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ing without food. . when put to 
learning the letters of the alphabet first, 
the child has no acquaintance with them, 
either by the eye, the ear, the tongue, or 
the mind; but if put to learning familiar 
words first, he dandy knows them b 

the ear, the tongue, and the mind, while 
his eye alone is unacquainted with them.” 
And again, “An example of the purely 
mechanical part is exhibited in reading a 
foreign language, no word of which is 
understood; as in the case of Milton’s 
daughters, who read the dead languages 
to their blind father; they, with eyes, 
seeing nothing but black marks upon 
white paper; he, without eyes, surveying 
material and spiritual worlds, at once 
charmed by their beauties, and instructed 
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by their wisdom” (On the Education of 
Free Men). We want our children to 
their read- 
cir material 


be charmed and instructed b 
ing as they learn to survey 
and spiritual world. 

Hazard, a member of the French 
Academy, was impressed on his visits to 
America with our books and libraries 
for children. “What wonderful efforts 
have been made [for childhood] to safe- 
guard it, to nourish its spirit, to provide 
the choicest foods for its curiosity! Ex- 
plorers set forth from America to all the 
countries of the world to bring back 
new story material. Artists, designers, 
engravers, painters from all the countries 
of the world arrive in America invited 
to decorate the of children’s 
books” (Books, Children and Men). 

Children love books because by nature 
they desire to know and to experience. 
The stories in which they live help to 
form their philosophy of life. They need 
not only & stories from folklore and 
mythology, to which they will find al- 
lusions in adult literature, but also the 
literature of childhood—the stories of jo 
and sorrow, disappointment and fulfill- 
ment. Children need these stories to 
understand life and to enter into their 
common humanity. 


Some aspects of the work in reading 
and literature in the schools of fifty 
years ago may reside in the memories of 
those of us whose school experience 

ns the years of the Council's history. 
Conneaut are interesting to sketch. Boo 
for children at the threshold of learning 
to read have gone full cycle—from con- 
tent such as “I see a ball. It is a red ball.” 
through stories of The Little Red Hen 
and The Gingerbread Boy to today’s 
beautifully illustrated preprimers and 
rimers whose content is of the “Oh! 

h! Look, look!” variety. Content in 
reading textbooks of fifty years ago for 
older children included stories of Andro- 
cles and the Lion, Bruce and the Spider, 
The Leak in the Dyke, and William Tell 
as well as Kingsley’s Water Babies which 
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some of us learned to thoroughly dislike 
not because of the story content but 
because good readers had to mark time 
and “keep the place” while poor readers 
floundered through material far above 
their heads. Reading textbooks oe 
contain a great variety of modern as well 
‘as traditional stories. In good schools 
children are guided in selecting books 
that are challenging and satisfying. They 
are helped individually to read them 
with increasing skill and deepening 
comprehension. Some of us feel that the 
present day content of materials for be- 
ginning reading is boring to bright chil- 
dren, particularly to bright boys who 
do not easily tolerate such uninteresting 
material, and that we need to look again, 
not so much at methods of teaching be- 
ginners as at the content we give them. 
The teaching of reading beyond the be- 
ginning stage, through which children 
are taught to adapt reading skills to 
varying content and purposes, to read 
for meaning and for personal enrichment 
marks a distinct advance over the work 
done fifty years ago if teachers follow 
the guidance of the experts in the field 
of reading. 

Contrasts exist also in the field of 
literature. Poetry for young children 
fifty years ago consisted almost entirely 
of Mother Goose, and the poems of 
Robert Louis Stevenson with a sprin- 
kling from James Whitcomb Riley, 
Eugene Field, Edward Lear and Lewis 
Carroll. Today there is a wealth of 
poetry written for young children by 
people who understand their interests— 
A. A. Milne, Rose Fyleman, Laura E. 
Richards, Rachel Field, and Eleanor 
Farjeon, to name only a few. 

Many of us remember the poems we 
were required to learn as homework 
fifty years ago—T hanatopsis (which none 
of us understood), The Chambered 
Nautilus, To a Waterfowl, Tennyson’s 
The Brook, Longfellow’s The Children’s 
Hour, and long passages from his Hia- 
watha. It is quite probable that many 
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a boy decided at that time that poetry 
was not for him. And the fashion 
changes. Few anthologies today include 
the poems that were our literary meat 
fifty years ago. But the poetry that is 
available to young people today is of 
such variety and worth that all of them 
can find poems which appeal enough so 
that they want to make them their own. 

If we are concerned, as is C. P. Snow 
(The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution), with the emergence of two 
divergent cultures in our society, that 
of the scientist and that of the humanist— 
and the inability of each to enter with 
understanding and sympathy into the 
thinking of the other or even to com- 
municate—the place to work on the prob- 
lem is not at the college level when 
specialization has become not only an 
interest but a necessity. The place to 
give thought to it is at the earlier levels 
of education where humanistic points of 
view as well as those of science can be 
made a part of the experience of all. 

Perhaps the cultural inheritance into 
which we want all American children to 
enter is what Leon Howard (Literature 
and the American Tradition) has called 
the prevailing tradition in American 
literature—the indestructible belief in the 
power of the human spirit. The literature 
available to children starts them on the 
road to this faith—faith in the power 
and integrity of the human spirit to 
weal the corrupting forces of so- 
ciety. 

Children know what they like in 
books. They seem to have spontaneous 
dislike for what is insincere and false and 
they repudiate antagonisms and hatred. 
The books they like help them to build 
a sense of humanity because stories in 
their books come from all countries. 
Hazard says, “Smilingly, the pleasant 
books of childhood cross all frontiers; 
there is no duty to be paid on inspiration. 
. . . Children’s books keep alive a sense 
of nationality; but they also keep alive 
a sense of humanity. . . . They under- 
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stand the essential quality of their own 
race; but each of them is a messenger 
that goes beyond mountains and rivers, 
beyond the seas, to the very ends of the 
world in search of new friendships. 
Every country gives and every country 
receives—innumerable are the exchanges— 
and so it comes about that in our first 
impressionable years the universal re- 
public of childhood is born” (Books, 
Children and Men). 


The circumstances of living together 
in time and space have not made men 
peaceful. Man’s reason cannot be relied 
on to change his conduct. His heart and 
emotions can be neglected only with 
peril. If enough individuals the world 
over can build resistance to evil, “affirm- 
ing and spreading and communicating 
from one to another” the will to good- 
ness, we may indeed achieve a new sense 
of world brotherhood. 


We have passed the stage when we 
need to give children “books that ooze 
boredom—silly books or empty or pe- 
dantic books—books that paralyze the 
spontaneous forces of their souls.” Chil- 
ym reject books that talk down to 
them—but once they have found books 
that they like, they take possession of 
them, whether the books were written 
for them or not. Children want authors 
who believe in the reality of external 
world—who are interested in things as 
they are. Their instinctive desire to drink 
deeply of life propels them in the direc- 
tion of the values which give meaning 
to life—the moral and social values which 
time has proven to be our best safe- 
guards. 


No language is richer in its resources 
than is English. No literature has more 
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to offer a of all ages. We want our 
young people so to respect their language 
that they hold high standards for their 
use of it. We want to develop in them 
such love of its literature that they will 
continue to live with it and expand their 
knowledge and appreciation of it 
throughout their lives. 

In ‘spite of the fact that we teach 
English to students from kindergarten 
through college we are not satisfied with 
the results rs our teaching. Too many 
of our young people are content to use 
English badly. Too many of our college 
students take no work in English that is 
not required. Too few of our good stu- 
dents ps major work in English and too 
few of these prepare to teach English. 
What we teach is important and the _ 
we teach it is equally important. e 
cannot afford to alienate our students 
from the standards and the literature we 
wish them to love. 


Three lines from Ezra Pound (The 
Pisan Cantos, LXXX1) may hold the key 
to the attainment of our goals. He says, 


What thou lovest well remains, 
the rest is dross 

What thou lov’st well shall not be reft 
from thee 

What thou lov’st well is thy true 
heritage. 


We recognize that the task of learn- 
ing English is a task of long duration, 
running through all the years of formal 
education and out into life beyond the 
school. The civilizing value of teaching 
English can be realized and we can hope 
that our young people will set higher 
and higher standards for their own 
growth and continue to study English 
“for the love of it.” 
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Macbeth: The Tragedy of Evil 


J. Lynpon SHANLEY 


Nowhere can we see the essential 
humanity of Shakespeare more clearly 
than in Macbeth, as he shows that the 
darkest evil may well be human, and 
so, though horrible, understandable in 
terms = our own lives and therefore 
pitiable and terrible. Yet nowhere a 
parently are we so likely to miss the 
center of Shakespeare’s view of the ac- 
tion; for Macbeth, while less complex 
than Shakespeare’s other major tragedies, 
frequently raises the crucial ques- 
tion: Is Macbeth’s fall really tragic? 


Many who are deeply moved by the 
action of the play cannot satisfactorily 
explain their feelings The doctrine of 
Tout comprendre, cest tout pardonner 
leads them to think (most of the time) 
that there is no guilt, that there should 
be no punishment. When faced with un- 
pardonable evil and inescapable punish- 
ment for the guilty, and when moved at 
the same time to pity and fear by the 
suffering of the evil- doer, they are con- 
fused. Since they confound the under- 
standing of an act with the excusing of 
it, they are prevented from understand- 
ing acts (and their reactions to them) 
for which excuse is impossible. Some, of 
course, find an excuse for Macbeth in 
the witches. But those who do not see 
him as the victim of agents of destiny 
appear to wonder if they have not been 
tricked into sympathy by Shakespeare’s 
art. How, they ask, in view of Macbeth’s 
monstrous career and sorry end, so dif- 
ferent from those of Hamlet, Lear, or 
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Othello, how can his fortunes win our 
pity and arouse our fear? 


I 


Macbeth is defeated as is no other of 
Shakespeare’s great tragic figures. No 
pity and reverent awe attend his death. 

ving off-stage, he is, as it were, shuffled 
off, in keeping with his dreadful state 
and the desire of all in his world to be 
rid of him. The sight of his “cursed 
head” is the signal for glad hailing of 
Malcolm as king; all thought of him is 
dismissed with “this dead butcher and 
his fiend-like queen.” The phrase is 
dramatically fitting, but it does not ex- 
press the whole truth that Shakespeare 
shows us of Macbeth’s story. Seldom do 
we feel so strongly both the justice of 
the judgment and the retribution and 
at the same time pity for him on whom 
they fall; for behind this last scene lies 
the revelation of Macbeth’s almost total 
destruction. 


Hamlet, Lear, and Othello lose much 
that is wonderful in human life; their 
fortunes are sad and terrible. So near, 
their stories seem to say, is man’s en- 
joyment of the world’s best gifts—and 
yet so far, because his own errors and 
weakness leave him unable to control 
his world. To lose Hamlet’s delight in 
man and his powers, and the glory of 
life; to have Cordelia’s love and tender 
care snatched away, after such suffering 
as Lear’s; or to have thrown away the 
jewel of one’s life as did Othello—this is 

ainful. But their fortunes might have 
ae worse. At one time they were: 
when the losers thought that what they 
had served and believed in were mere 
shows that made a mockery of their 
noblest love; when life and all their 
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efforts seemed to have been utterly with- 
out meaning. 

But before the end they learned that 
their love had value and that life had 
meaning. On this knowledge depends the 
twofold effect of the heroes’ deaths: 
death at once seals, without hope of 
restitution, the loss of the world and its 
gifts, but at the same time it brings re- 
lief from the pain of loss. Furthermore, 
this knowledge restores the courage and 
nobility of soul that raise them far above 
their enemies and the ruins of their 
world. Without this knowledge, Hamlet 
and Lear and Othello were far less than 
themselves, and life but a fevered mad- 
ness. With it, there is tragedy but not 
defeat, for the value of what is best in 
them is confirmed beyond question. 

But in the end of Macbeth we have 
something fundamentally different. Mac- 
beth’s spirit, as well as his world, is all 
but destroyed; no great recovery is pos- 
sible for him. He does not, for he cannot, 
see that what he sought and valued most 
was good and worthy of his efforts. He 
is aware that he has missed much; shortly 
before Lady Macbeth dies, he broods 
over the “honour, love, obedience, troops 
of friends” he has lost and cannot hope 
to regain. But this knowledge wins no 
ease for his heart. It does not raise him 
above the conditions that have ruined 
him. Macbeth, it is true, is no longer 
tortured as he once was, but freedom 
from torture has led only to the peace 
of despair in which he looks at life and 
denounces it as “a tale told by an idiot.” 

Bitter as life was for Hamlet, Lear, and 
Othello, it was not empty. But all Mac- 
beth’s efforts, all his hopes and dreams 
were in vain, because of the way he 
went; and when he discovers that they 
were, he concludes that nothing can be 
realized in life. Hence his terrible in- 
dictment of life—terrible because it re- 
veals him to be all but hopelessly lost 
in the world of Shakespearean tragedy, 
as he desperately and ironically blas- 
phemes against a basic tenet of that 
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world, to the truth of which his own 
state bears overwhelming evidence: that 
man’s life signifies everything. 

It is the despair and irony in this blas- 
phemy that makes Macbeth’s lot so 
awful and pitiful. We see the paralyzing, 
the almost complete destruction of a 
human spirit. The threat of hostile action 
galvanizes Macbeth into action to pro- 
tect himself, but the action is little more 
than an instinctive move toward self- 
preservation and the last gesture of des- 

ir. “At least,” he cries, “we'll die with 

rness on our back.” There is no sense 
of effective power and will to give life 
meaning, such as there is in Hopkins’ 
lines: 

Not, I'll not, carrion comfort, Despair, 

not feast on thee; 

Not untwist—slack they may be—these 

last strands of man 

In me or, most weary, cry | can no 

more. 1 can; 

Can something, hope, wish day come, 


not choose not to be. 


Here the speaker knows despair for what 
it is, and knows that =e else is 
both possible and worth any effort. But 
not so Macbeth; he can see only the cir- 
cumstances from which his despair arises; 
he can imagine no condition of life other 
than that he is in. 


He has not even the bitter satisfaction 
of rebelling and saying, “As flies to 
wanton boys, are we to the gods.” Only 
sheer animal courage remains to flash 
out and remind us of a Macbeth once 
courageous in an honorable cause. This 
reminder is pitiful, for Macbeth has not 
even the slim hope of a trapped animal 
which, if it fights loose, has something 
to escape to. All Macbeth did resulted in 
nothing; whatever he does now will re- 
sult in nothing but the anguish of mean- 
ingless action. It is hard enough to realize 
that one has been on the wrong track 
for part of life; to be convinced that 
there is no right track to get on because 
there is no place for any track to go— 
this is to be lost with no hope at all. 
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MACBETH: THE TRAGEDY OF EVIL 


At the very end we see some saving 
touches of humanity in Macbeth: he 
has not lost all human virtue; he would 
have no more of Macduff’s blood on his 
soul; and even with the collapse of his 
last security, his bravery does not falter. 
These touches show him a man still, and 
not a fiend, but they by no means re- 
establish him in his former self. There is 
no greatness in death for him. Rather 
than the human spirit’s capacity for 
greatness in adversity, we see its possible 
ruin in evil. Because we never see Mac- 
beth enjoying the possession of the great 
= he sought, and because from the 
eginning of his temptation we have no 
hope that he will be able to enjoy it, 
his loss of the world’s gifts is not so 
poignant as that of Hamlet, Lear, or 
Othello. But to a degree that none of 
them does, Macbeth loses himself, and 
this is most tragic of all. 


II 


It may be objected, however, that 
Macbeth alone of Shakespeare’s great 
tragic figures is fully aware of the evil 
of the act by which he sets in motion 
the train of events leading to his ruin. 
His culpability seriously weakens the 

mpathy of many. In the face of this 

ifficulty, some interpreters justify sym- 
pathy for Macheth by seeing him as the 
victim of the witches, the agents of 
destiny. This point of view, however, 
seems to cut through the complex knot 
of human life as Shakespeare saw it, in- 
stead of following the various strands 
which make it up. We cannot dodge 
Macbeth’s responsibility and 
never does. 

His ruin is caused by the fact that he 
sins: he wilfully commits an act which 
he knows to be wrong. This ruin and 
sin are seen to be tragic, as Shakespeare, 
like Dante, reveals the pity and fear in 
a man’s succumbing to grievous temp- 
tation, and in the effects of sin on his 
subsequent thoughts and deeds. Mac- 
beth’s guilt and the circumstances upon 
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which it depends do not decrease our 
pity and fear; they produce it; for 
Shakespeare presents Macbeth as one 
who had hardly any chance to escape 
guilt. 

The concatenation of circumstances 
which make Macbeth’s temptation is 
such as to seem a trap. At the very 
moment when he is returning victorious 
from a battle in which he has played a 
chief part in saving his country from 
disaster, there comes to him a suggestion 
—touching old dreams and desires—that 
he may A king. Shakespeare uses the 
witches to convey the danger of the 
suggestion. The witches and their 
prophecies are poetic symbols of the baf- 
flingly indeterminate character of the 
events that surround men. The witches 
force nothing; they advise nothing; they 
simply present facts. But they confound 
fair and foul; just so, events may be good 
or ill. The witches will not stay to ex- 
plain their greetings any more than 
events will interpret themselves. The 
witches’ prophecies and the events that 
forever surround men are dangerous be- 
cause they may appear simple and are 
not, because they may be so alluring as 
to stultify prudence, and because their 
true significance may be very hard to 
come at. Depending on conditions, they 
may be harmless, or they may be delu- 
sive, insidious, and all but impossible to 
read correctly. 


Macbeth is in no condition to read 
them aright. He had restrained his desire 
for greatness in the past since he would 
not do the wrong which was needed to 
win greatness. The hunger of his ambiti- 
ous mind had not died, however; it had 
only been denied satisfaction. Now, 
when the sense of his own power and 
his taste of it are high indeed, the old 
hunger is more than reawakened; it is 
nourished with hope, as immediate events 
seem to establish the soundness of the 
suggestion. Enough hope to lead him to 
ponder the suggestion seriously, and 
then, in spite of an attempt to put it out 
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of his mind since he recognizes the evil 
of his thoughts, to retail the wonderful 
news of possible greatness to his wife. 

There follow immediately two events 
which press the matter on most hastily. 
The king proclaims his eldest son as his 
heir, and in the next breath announces 
his visit to Macbeth’s castle. Thus, while 
desire and hope are fresh, Macbeth sees 
put before him, first, an obstacle which 
time will only make greater, and then an 
opportunity for him to prevent time 
from working against him. “If it were 
done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
it were done quickly.” In fact, it must 
be done quickly if it is to be done at 
all. 

Desire, apparent promise of fulfill- 
ment, need for speedy action, and im- 
mediate opportunity fall together so 
rapidly as to create an all but inescapable 
force. 

Yet Macbeth would have resisted 
temptation had he been left to himself. 
Great though his hunger for power and 
glory, especially when whetted by such 
circumstances, it would not have com- 

letely overcome his fears and scruples. 
— if he were to jump the life to come, 
he knew that if he could and would kill 
Duncan, another might well do the same 
for him. On a higher plane, the double 
loyalty he owed to the king held him 
back. Finally, a point that reveals the 
virtue that was in him, he felt the good- 
ness of Duncan so strongly that killing 
him seemed too terrible a thing to do. 
Worldly prudence, loyalty, reverence 
for what is good—these turned Macbeth 
back. Lady Macbeth’s fears were well 
founded; his nature was not such as to 
let him “catch the nearest way.” 

But that nature could, as she felt, be 
worked. It was good, but not firm in its 
goodness. Macbeth is a moderately good 
man, no better, but also no worse, than 
the next one, The point is (and it is a 
grim one) that the virtue of the ordi- 
narily good man is not enough to keep 
him from disaster under all possible cir- 


cumstances—especially when some of 
them are such as may be for good or 
evil. 

This was the nature of Lady Macbeth’s 
influence on Macbeth. She could sway 
him because she understood him and 
loved him, and because he loved her and 
depended on her love and good thoughts 
of him. She could and would have urged 
him to noble deeds had occasion arisen. 
To prevent her from urging him on to 
evil ones, he needed more than the or- 
dinary firmness to act as he saw right. 
But to cut clear of such a source of 
strength and comfort is difficult; too 
difficult for Macbeth. It is the old story 
of the perversion of the potentially good, 
and of the problem of getting only the 
good from the baffling mixture of good 
and evil in all things. 

Just after Macbeth has decided to give 
up his murderous plot, but before inten- 
tion can harden to resolve, Lady Mac- 
beth adds the force of her appeals to that 
of Macbeth’s desires and the press of cir- 
cumstance. She sees his chance to win the 
prize of life; she knows he wants it, as 
she does not know in their full strength 
his reasons for renouncing it. She beats 
down, at least long enough for her 
immediate purpose, the fears and scruples 
which would otherwise have kept him 
from the crown, and murder and 
ruin. She does not answer Macbeth’s 
scruples; her attack is personal. Whether 
she knows or simply feels his need of her 
admiration and support, she strikes at 
the right point. The spur of ambition did 
not drive Macbeth too hard toward his 
great opportunity, but her goading taunts 
he could not withstand, though they 
drove him on to horrors. 

All this does not excuse Macbeth; no 
excuse is possible for one who, with full 
knowledge of the nature of the act, 
murders a good man to whom he owes 
hospitality, loyalty, and . gratitude. 
Shakespeare makes us realize, however, 
how dangerous the battle, how practi- 
cally irresistible may be the forces ar- 
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MACBETH: THE TRAGEDY OF EVIL 


rayed against a man. Some men are saved 
from evil because they marry a Cordelia 
or a Viola; others because opportunity 
never favors their desires; and still others 
because the stakes do not justify the risk 
of being caught in evil doing. For Mac- 
beth, the stakes are the highest, the 
opportunity golden, and the encourage- 
ment to evil from a wife whom he loves 
and needs. 

Macbeth is terrified by the warnings of 
his conscience, but he cannot surrender. 
That he acts with full knowledge of the 
evil only increases the pity and fear 
aroused by his deed. For this knowledge 
causes much of his suffering; it makes 
his condition far worse than it would 
have been had he acted with less than 
complete knowledge; and, finally, it 
emphazises the power of the trickery, 
the lure, and the urging to which he was 
subjected. We pity his suffering even 
as he does evil because we understand 
why he could not hold on to the chance 
which he ought to have taken to save 
himself; and we are moved to fear when 
we see his suffering and understand how 
slight may be the chance to escape it. 


Ill 


Once that chance is lost greater suffer- 
ing and evil follow inescapably. The 
bloody career on which Macbeth now 
embarks can no more be excused than 
could his first crime, but it increases 
rather than detracts from our pity and 
fear. The trap of temptation having been 
sprung, there is no escape for Macbeth, 
and his struggles to escape the conse- 
quences of his sin serve only to ensnare 
him more deeply. As we witness that 
struggle, our pity and fear increase be- 
cause we feel how incompetent he is to 
do anything but struggle as he does. 

Evil brings its own suffering with it, 
but Macbeth cannot learn from it. The 
unknown fifteenth-century author of 
The Book of the Poor in Spirit wrote 
of evil and suffering: “One’s own proper 
suffering comes from one’s own sins and 
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he suffers quite rightly who lives in sins, 
and each sin fosters a special spiritual 
suffering. . . . This kind of suffering is 
similar to the suffering in hell, for the 
more one suffers there the worse one 
becomes. This happens to sinners; the 
more they suffer through sin the more 
wicked they become and they fall more 
and more into sufferings in their effort 
to escape.” Just so did Shakespeare con- 
ceive of Macbeth’s state. 


Macbeth has no enemy he can see, 
such as Iago or one of Lear’s savage 
daughters; he is within himself. In first 
overriding the warnings of his con- 
science, he brings on the blindness which 
makes it impossible for him to perceive 
his own state and things outside him as 
they really are, and which therefore 
sends him in pursuit of a wholly illusory 
safety. When he puts away all thought 
of going back on his first evil deed, he 
deals the last blow to his conscience 
which once urged him to the right, and 
he blinds himself entirely. 


No sooner does he gain what he 
wanted than he is beset by fears worse 
than those he overrode in murdering 
Duncan. But having overridden the pro- 
per fears, he cannot deal rightly with the 
new ones. His horror of murder is lost 
in the fear of discovery and revenge, 
and the fear of losing what he has 
sacrificed so much to gain. Briefly at 
least he wishes the murder undone and 
Duncan waking to the knocking at the 
gate. But just as earlier he thought, but 
failed, to put the witches’ prophecies and 
his evil thoughts out of mind, so now 
his better thoughts die. By the time he 
appears in answer to the knocking at 
the gate, he is firmly set on a course to 
make good the murder of Duncan and to 
keep himself safe. 

All is terrible irony from this point 
on. With a new decisiveness Macbeth 
kills the grooms in Duncan’s chamber; 
alive, they were potential witnesses; 
dead, they can serve as plausible crimi- 
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nals. Then he plays brilliantly the part 
of a caiedniiabun host and loyal sub- 
ject: 
Had I but died an hour before this 
chance, 
I had liv’d a blessed time; for from this 
instant 
There’s nothing serious in mortality; 
All is but toys; renown and grace is 
dead; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere 
lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


Irony could not be sharper. At the very 
moment when he seems to himself to be 
complete master of the situation, Mac- 
beth, all unknowingly, utters the bitter 
truth about his state. He is still to be 
troubled by thoughts of evil, but the 
drive of his desire for peace from fear 
is greater; and to win security he is 
hurrying on the way in which he thinks 
it lies, but it is the way to the utter, 
empty loneliness he describes for us 
here. 

Macbeth finds that the death of the 
grooms was not enough; Banquo and 
Fleance must go if he is to be free from 
torment. Through Macbeth’s conver- 
sation first with Banquo about his jour- 
ney, then with the murderers, and 
finally with Lady Macbeth, we compre- 
hend to its full extent the disastrous 
change in him; he now contemplates 
murder with hope rather than horror. 
He still sees it as something to be hidden: 
“Come, seeling night, scarf up the tender 
eye of pitiful day.” But he is willing to 
do more evil since he believes it will in- 
sure his safety: “Things bad begun make 
good themselves by ill.” With the ap- 
of Banquo’s ghost comes 
ast flicker of conscience, but also an 
increasing terror of discovery and re- 
venge which drives Macbeth further 
than ever: “For mine own good all 
causes shall give way.” 

The only thing he can gain in his 
blinded state is the very worst for him. 
He now seeks out the witches to get 
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that reassurance in his course which he 
cannot find in himself. Although they 
will not stay for all his questions, he un- 
hesitatingly accepts their equivocations; 
since they do reassure him, his doubts of 
them are gone. With their answers, and 
having lost “the initiate fear that wants 
hard use” and being no longer “young 
in deed,” Macbeth enjoys the sense of 
security of any gangster or tyrant who 
has the unshrinking will to crush any 
— opponents, and who thinks he 

as power to do so with impunity. All 
that he has gained, however, is the free- 
dom to commit “every sin that has a 
name to it.” 


His delusion is complete; his ruin in- 
evitable. Not until he experiences the 
bitter fruition of his earthly crown does 
he discover what has happened to him. 
Even then, however, he sees only in part; 
the blindness he suffered when he suc- 
cumbed to temptation was never to be 
lightened; and hence the final irony of 


a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

In The Scarlet Letter when Hester 
Prynne seeks merc for Dimmesdale 
from Roger Chillingworth, the old phy- 
sician replies: “It is not granted me to 
pardon. I have no such power as thou 
tellest me of. My old faith, long forgot- 
ten, comes back to me, and explains all 
that we do, and all we suffer. By thy 
first step awry thou didst plant the germ 
of evil; but since that moment, it has all 
been a dark necessity.” So we feel, in 
part, about Macbeth, since we see him, 
not as a victim of destiny, but as one 
responsible for the misery and deaths of 
others as well as for his own suffering. 
But in spite of his responsibility we can- 
not withhold our sympathy from him. 


The action of Macbeth evokes a som- 
ber “there but for the grace of God.” 
We understand but we do not therefore 
pardon all. Rather we acknowledge the 
evil and the guilt and so acquiesce in the 
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inevitable retribution, but at the same 
time we are deeply moved by Macbeth’s 
suffering and ruin because we are acutely 
aware of the dangerous forces before 
which he falls, and because we recognize 
their power over one like ourselves—a 
moderately good man who succumbs to 
temptation and who, having succumbed, 
is led to more evil to make good the first 
misstep, until there is no chance of with- 
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drawal or escape. As we watch him, we 
know that he should not have fallen; he 
might have resisted; but Shakespeare’s 
vision here is of a world in which men 
can hardly do better amid the forces of 
circumstance; and in which, if men do 
no better, they must suffer, and lose not 
only the world but themselves as well. 
Of such suffering and loss is tragedy 
made. 


The Doctrinal Design of An Essay 
On Criticism 
Joun M. Aven 


The reader first approaching Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism is often disconcerted 
by what appears a bewildering diversity 
of doctrinal proposition with no ap- 
parent unity or ready oar of inte- 
gration. He is confused by Pope’s rapid 
invocation of a series of seemingly com- 
petitive, if not actually contradictory, 
tenets, each in its turn appearing to jostle 
its predecessor out of postion, and leav- 
ing the onlooker with the feeling that 
this new philosophy calls all in doubt. 
Here he is invited to attend Nature, there 
Art; now Wit and now Judgment; on 
this hand the Ancients, on that the Rules. 
It takes a practiced eye to see the har- 
mony of all this, which Pope took so 
pores for granted that he let his couplets 
sing along as he called together the 
various stones for his edifice of poetic 
theory. Yet the Essay, mighty maze that 
it is to the chance reader, is not without 
a plan, at once brilliant, unified, and 
simple. 


Associate Professor at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Dr. Aden is the author of articles 
on Dryden’s criticism and the poetry of 
Pope, Phillips, and Thomson. His “ ‘First 
Follow Nature’: Strategy and Stratification 
in An Essay on Criticism” appeared in JEGP, 
LV (1956). 


Pope is concerned in the Essay with 
what art is and with how it is to be 
attained (by the poet) and appreciated 
(by the critic). His whole doctrine re- 
solves itself ultimately to the principle 
of Nature. It is here that art has its be- 
ginning and its end: 

First follow Nature, and your judg- 
ment frame 

By her just standard, which is still the 

same: 

Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchanged, and universal 

light, 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all im- 

part, 

At once the source, and end, and test of 

Art. 


“Art from that fund each just supply 
provides” (68-74).* For this imitation 
of Nature which he urges upon poet 
and critic alike, Pope recognizes two dis- 
tinct and yet interrelated media, which 
we may distinguish as internal and ex- 
ternal. The internal faculty is twofold, 
consisting of the wit and judgment, both 
of which, in turn, are derived from that 


*Quotations from The Best of Pope, ed. 
George Sherburn (New York, 1940). 
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very Nature which they negotiate in be- 
half of art: 
True Wit is Nature to advantage 
dressed, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well 
expressed. (297-98) 


Most have the seeds of judgment in 
their mind: 

Nature affords at least a glimm’ring 
light. (20-21) 


Wit, in respect to this central doctrine 
(regardless of the various meanings it 
takes on in other contexts of the poem), 
signifies the creative faculty, the imagi- 
nation. It is the prime mover in the 
world of poetry. In the quotation above, 
we need not be troubled by Johnson's 
objection (Life of Cowley) that Pope 
reduces wit “from strength of thought 
to happiness of language,” for it seems 
likely that Pope’s “to advantage dressed” 
refers, not to something so narrow as 
expression, but to the principle of height- 
ening, or idealization; i.e., wit does not 
merely copy Nature, but imitates it— 
idealizes it in accordance with the inner 
creative principle itself and in accord- 
ance with the classical assumption that all 
art is an act of perfecting simple Nature. 
“What oft was thought, but ne’er so well 
expressed” does not contradict this, but 
augments it in another direction: wit is 
not “originality” as we think of it to- 
day (or as Pope supposed the metaphysi- 
cals to think of it), acting to produce 
the unique, the hitherto unimagined, the 
peculiar, the idiosyncratic, the eccentric, 
or anything of the sort; it is rather an 
action of creativity within the acknowl- 
edged experience of all intelligent, edu- 
cated, sensitive men, producing the true, 
the believable, the probable—in other 
words, “What oft was thought.” But of 
course wit does not merely repeat the 
same probable formulation over and 
over; its “originality” lies in its new ap- 

rehension of the true and the probable, 
its new way of conceiving that Nature 
which all art contemplates and reflects, 
and hence its new way of expressing it- 
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self—what, in other words, “was ne’er so 
well expressed.” Pope would have known 
that express in Latin means basically “to 
press out, force out, or squeeze forth,” 
and for him, in this place, it has as much 
the force of eliciting as of wording. 

The wit, or imagination, is, as I have 
said, the central agent in the translation 
that make art of Nature: it is the con- 
ceiving power which makes the old (the 
raw materials of Nature) new again, the 
conjuring power which forces Nature’s 
secrets out into art. But, by virtue of 
the very fact that wit is a creative agent 
—a modifying function—it is subject to 
the dangers that have always been associ- 
ated with the fancy. Unaided, wit may 
misrepresent Nature, may even distort 
Nature; may apprehend her extrava- 
gantly, inadequately, or falsely. For this 
reason, it requires the cooperation of a 
regulative or corrective faculty, the 
judgment: 

For wit and judgment often are at strife, 

Though meant each other’s aid, like man 

and wife. (82-83) 

The judgment (Reason in the critical 
formulation) is the contemplative agent, 
the faculty which looks upon Nature 
(its mother too) in the clear, sober light 
of unexcited observation,’ untroubled by 
any urge to modify what it sees, but 
activated by a quite opposite motive, 
that of Nature justly or 
rightly—as she is. Thus it can correct any 
erroneous impressions reached by the 
wit, any over-enthusiastic or any insipid 
representation of her. Between the two— 
the active, aspiring, forming wit and the 

assive, conservative, observing judg- 
ment—Nature can be brought to yield 
herself in art. There is nothing mechani- 
cal or patent about the doctrine: it de- 
scribes a powerful and important tension 
which Pope recognized in the making of 
poetry. 

*Cf. Dryden, “. . . observation is an effect 
of judgment.” Preface to An Evening’s Love, 
in Essays of Jobn Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker 
(Oxford, 1926), I, 138. 
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An excellent illumination of the re- 
lationship of these two faculties, of the 
nature of each, and of the dynamic 
character of their play and interplay, can 
be had from the analysis and distinctions 
drawn in the Essay on Man between 
Self-love (mother of the Passions) and 
Reason. If where we read Self-love we 
substitute wit, and where we read Reason 
we substitute judgment, we can feel the 
force and significance of the analogy. 


Two Principles in human nature [read 
Art| reign; 
Self-love, to urge, and Reason, to re- 
strain; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern 
all: 
And to their proper operation still, 
Ascribe all Good; to their improper, Il. 
Self-love, the spring of motion, acts 
the soul; 
Reason’s comparing balance rules the 
whole. 
Man, but for that, no action could at- 
tend, 
And but for this, were active to no end 
Most strength the moving principle 
requires; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, in- 
spires. 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 
Form’d but to check, delib’rate, and 
advise. 
Self-love still stronger, as its objects 
nigh; 
Reason’s at distance, and in prospect lie: 
That sees immediate good by present 
sense; 
Reason, the future and the consequence. 
(Il, 53-74) 
On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 
Reason the card, but Passion is the gale 
(II, 107-08) 
Yes, Nature’s road must ever be pre- 
fer’d; 
Reason is here no guide, but still a 
guard: 
"Tis hers to rectify, not overthrow, 


And treat this ion more as friend 
than foe. (II, 161-64)* 


In a comparable animated and indispens- 
able relationship, wit and judgment con- 
stitute the prime instruments of poetic. 
Wit, “the spring of motion,” is the heart 
of the process; without it, “no action 
could attend.” At the same time, with- 
out the judgment, it “were active to no 
end.” Judgment does not dominate the 
poetics of Pope: “Nature’s road must 
ever be prefer'd; / [Judgment] is there 
no guide, but still a guard.” 


But art may be achieved by the use of 
other instruments in addition to these, 
by what we have called external agencies, 
the ancients and the rules. These are 
no substitutes for wit and judgment, 
but auxiliary forces. And they too have 
a filial relationship with the Nature 
which they help to actualize in art: 


Those Rutes of old discovered, not 
devised, 
Are Nature still, but Nature methodised. 
(88-89) 


Just precepts thus from great examples 
given, 

She drew from them what they derived 
from Heaven. (98-99) 


Learn hence for ancient rules a just 
esteem; 

To copy nature is to copy them. (139- 
140) 


*The quotations are from the Twickenham 
edition of An Essay on Man, ed. Maynard 
Mack, (London, 1950). Cf. to the couplet about 


wit and judgment (Essay on Criticism, I, 
82-83) the following from the Essay on Man: 
“Passions, like elements, though born to 
fight, / Yet, mixed and softened, in His [God’s] 
work unite” (II, 111-12). To the nature 
methodised couplet in particular and the 
Nature doctrine generally, cf. the following: 
“*Twas then, the studious head or gen’rous 
mind, / Follow’r of God or friend to human- 
kind, / Poet or Patriot, rose but to restore / 
The Faith and Moral, Nature gave before; / 
Re-lumed her ancient light, not kindled new; 
/ If not God’s image, yet His shadow drew” 
(Essay on Man, Ill, 283-88). 
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When first young Maro in his bound- 
less mind 

A work toutlast immortal Rome de- 
signed, 

Perhaps he seemed above the critic’s 
law, 

And but from Nature’s fountains scorned 
to draw: 

But when t’examine every part he came, 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the 
same. (130-35) 


Ancients and the rules are valuable to 
Pope, and to the best of his generation, 
not out of any superficial motives such 
as were once charged to them, but be- 
cause the ancients and the rules are the 
progeny of Nature, because they are 
illustrations of the realization of Nature 
in art, and because they offer a kind of 
shorthand of Nature, or a formulation 
of those ways of reaching Nature that 
have been proved in art. They have no 
value in competition with Nature, but 
only as they reflect or point to her. They 
are, we may say, examples of Nature 
caught in art, or of Nature distilled in 
precept. They may, therefore, be con- 
sulted along with, or in addition to, the 
wit and judgment which initiate and 
first regulate the quest of art. They, like 
everything else in Pope’s formulation 
of the artistic process, are valuable only 
insofar as they lead art to and from 
Nature. 


All of this may be presented in a 
diagram, which, if we will not confuse 
it with Pope’s statement, will help us to 


ANCIENTS <---}-----> RULES 


Judgment 


ART 
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grasp more readily his meaning and his 
concept. 

Nature is placed at the top of the diagram 
as the ultimate consideration and also as 
indicating the transcendent, almost di- 
vine position which it holds in Pope’s 
thought. Art is placed at the bottom 
as appropriate to its position as the crucial 
issue of Nature for the poet—the out- 
come, and as indicating its correspond- 
ence on the microcosmic level to Nature 
on the macrocosmic level. The Ancients 
may be placed at the left of the external 
circle in recognition of their precedence 
over the Rules in point of time; the 
Rules at the right as from 
the Ancients as well as from the Nature 
which is the ultimate source of both. 
Wit and Judgment belong in the center 
as the internal faculties and as a sign 
of their central position in the art of 
poetry; wit above as the more crucial 
(and aspiring) faculty, judgment below 
as the secondary (and more downward 
looking), but no less necessary function. 
The shortest line between the two points 
of Art and Nature is that of the internal 
faculties. But to Pope Art imitates Na- 
ture more perfectly the more aids it 
has, hence the circuit embracing Rules 
and Ancients, either severally or together 
in turn. 

Sometimes, it is true, the whole process 
can be short circuited, and ature 
reached in a leap of genius, “Which 
without i gh the judgment, 
gains / The heart, and all its end at once 
attains” (154-55). This is the “grace 
beyond the reach of art,” and Pope ac- 
knowledges it as willingly as the next 
artist; but it is, we must remember, a 
grace, a gift of heaven, as it were, and 
thus outside the normal processes. It is 
the miracle in Pope’s testament. As a 
grace, furthermore, it might, like the 
grace, or light, popularly claimed by re- 
ligious fanatics, prove only supposititious 
after all. At any rate, Pope makes no 
more of it than the allowance due the 
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obvious fact of genius; he does not con- 
stitute it part of his essential poetics.* 
Returning to that basic formulation, 
we see that it reveals a highly integrated 
concept, with all elements deriving from 
Nature and pointing back to her, in an 
interlocking and reciprocating system. 
Wit springs from Nature (Nature to 
advantage dressed) and reaches towards 
Nature; judgment is an endowment of 
Nature (Nature affords its light) and 
works to guard her representation; both 
wit and judgment are the first instru- 
ments of art. The rules are Nature meth- 
odized and they provide the code by 
which she may be studied and ap- 
proached. Nature and Homer (ancients) 


‘Pope warns against a blind faith in the 
genius thar bypasses judgment and rules: 
Moderns, beware!” (v. 163 ff.). See my: article, 
referred to above. For grace as an aesthetic 
principle, see S. H. Monk, “‘A grace beyond 
the reach of art.”” JHI, V (1944), 131-50. 

"Cf. Dryden: “the fancy, memory, and 
judgment, are then extended (like so many 
limbs) upon the rack; all of them reachin 
with their utmost stress at Nature ” (Ded- 
ication of the Rival Ladies, Ker, I, 3.) 
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are the same, and the ancients reveal by 
example the avenue to Nature. Both 
ancients and rules point the way, by 
mene and precept, to the goal of art. 

it, the child of Nature, is kindled by 
the ancients and (partly via the judg- 
ment) tempered by the rules, both which 
factors are in their turn reflections of 
wit triumphant. The judgment, im- 
planted by Nature, is trained by the 
study, not only of Nature herself, but 
of her manifestations in the ancients and 
the rules, which, in their turn, drew 
virtue from the judgment. And all of 
them work in behalf of art. The only 
thing wanting in the diagram is move- 
ment; if it could pulse we would have a 
fairly good conceptualization of Pope’s 
theory of art. 

This at any rate is the heart of the 
Essay as doctrine, and it is, appropri- 
ately enough, expressed mostly in the 
strategically important Part I. Parts II 
and III, insofar as the doctrine is con- 
cerned, may be thought of as illustrating 
the doctrine by example from the ex- 
ternal agencies, the rules (mainly in II) 
and the ancients (mainly in III). 


Duality of Theme in The Vicar of Wakefield 


Micnaet E. Ape stern 


The overwhelmi and continuous 
seed of The Vicar of Wakefield 
caused critics in recent years to 
reason that such success must be at- 
tributed to more unity and coherence in 
the novel than had formerly been recog- 
nized.* Casting traditional evaluations 
aside, the latest appraisers of Goldsmith’s 
novel have contrapuntal 
balance, consistency, unity, careful plan- 
ning, and elaborate pattern. The com- 
ments about The Vicar have run full 
cycle since Macaulay’s frequently quoted 
statement that the plot was “one of the 
worst that ever were constructed.” 


My contention is that truth in this 
instance is to be found somewhere be- 
tween the polar extremes. I should like 


‘I refer here a to Curtis Dahl, 
“Patterns in Disguise in “The Vicar of Wake- 
field” ” ELH, XXV_ (1958), 90-104. The 
seminal study of the novel’s unified structure 
was Frederick W. Hilles’ introduction to the 
Everyman’s Library American Edition (New 
York, 1951). All page references are to Hilles’ 


*Thomas i Macaulay, Miscellanies 
(Boston, 1900), Ill, 48. 
Specializing in Neo-Classical literature, Mr. 


Adelstein is Assistant Professor of English at 
the University of Kentucky. 
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to suggest that Goldsmith did have the 
general outlines of his plot in mind but 
that he switched from the theme of 
prudence to that of fortitude. In this 
process, the central character was trans- 
formed from an innocent simpleton to a 
courageous, resolute hero. Much of the: 
confusion about the novel has resulted 
from the failure to realize that Dr. 
Primrose, Part I, is not the same indi- 
vidual as Dr. Primrose, Part II. 


I 


Goldsmith concludes the first chapter 
of his novel with the summary statement 
that all the members of the Primrose 
family “had but one character—that of 
being equally generous, credulous, simple, 
and inoffensive” (p. 5). Such a descrip- 
tion aptly applies to the narrator, he 
Vicar, who promptly in the following 
pages loses his fortune by carelessly en- 
trusting it to a merchant, alienates Mr. 
Wilmot by indiscreetly advocating mo- 
nogamy to the thrice-married gentleman 
and, consequently, brings about the dis- 
solution of the George-Arabella marriage. 
All the ensuing tom of the Prim- 
roses —— the burning of their 
house result from the Vicar’s blindness 
to the guile and unscruplousness of 
others, especially Squire Thornhill. The 
very first words about this character 
(“scarce a farmer’s daughter within ten 
miles round but what had found him 
successful and faithless”) undoubtedly 
alerted the eighteenth-century reader and 
should have warned the Vicar about the 
true nature of this rake. Although appre- 
hensive at first, Dr. Primrose gradually 
comes to accept him and his friends, 
Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilel- 
mina Amelia Skeggs. 


In other respects the Vicar also demon- 
strates that he neither understands man- 
kind nor the ways of the world. rape 
that Moses is a shrewd trader, he sen 
his son to the fair to sell the family colt 
and to purchase a younger, more attrac- 
tive horse. After Moses has been swindled 
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into buying some worthless green spec- 
tacles, the Vicar decides to sell the re- 
maining horse, Blackberry. Neither his 
son’s experience nor Mrs. Primrose’s ad- 
vice serves as ample warning once the 
ingenuous cleryman has been referred to 
as “the great Primrose, that courageous 
monogamist, who had been the bulwark 
of the Church” (p. 73). 

Following his folly at the fair, the 
Vicar continues in his own simple, 
credulous fashion. First, Burchell’s letter 
is misinterpreted, then transparent snares 
are set to entice the rake into marriage, 
and finally Olivia is forced into a situ- 
ation which causes her to run away with 
the Squire. At this point, through his 
own simplicity, the Vicar has lost his 
fortune, his daughter, his intended 
daughter-in-law, and nearly all of his ma- 
terial possessions. The wheels have also 
been set in motion for the final jail scene 
where the Vicar is confronted with even 
more overwhelming disasters. 

The reason for reviewing the action 
in the first half of the novel is to show 
how the sequence of events lends itself 
to the interpretation that Goldsmith was 

lanning to write a satire on idealism. 

he “generous, credulous, simple, and 
inoffensive” Dr. Primrose is clearly no 
match for the world. As such, he took 
his place among numerous other eight- 
eenth-century characters who eventually 
discover that “no man can be good 
enough to enable him to neglect the 
rules of prudence.”* This viewpoint— 
that virtue by itself was not sufficient 
to withstand the temptations of life and 
the malice of people—was anti-senti- 
mental in its ridicule of the supremacy of 
righteousness and the complacent trust 
in the inherent goodness of mankind. The 
eighteenth-century term “prudence” sug- 
gested the practical or worldly wisdom 


"Henry Fielding, The History of Tom Jones 
(New York, 1903), I, 132. Orhers who learn 
the lessons of prudence include Peregrine 
Pickle, Roderick Random, Betsy Thoughtless, 
and David Simple. 
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needed to live securely and happily in 
the real world. 

The first half of The Vicar, therefore, 
implies by its sequence of episodes that 
Goldsmith was concerned with the pru- 
dence theme. The protagonist finds him- 
self involved in a series of mishaps, nearly 
all of which are complicated and com- 
pounded by his own innocence, be- 
nevolence, and credulity. The basic 
handling of the plot is realistic rather 
than sentimental. Quite clearly, readers 
are to laugh at the honest, virtuous 
simpleton who suffers because he lacks 
worldly wisdom. Goldsmith’s interest in 
this theme is further evident in his treat- 
ment of other characters and in several 
explicit statements. 

The model figure in the novel is Sir 
William Thornhill, who has solved his 
own personal problems and eventually 
resolves those of the Primrose family. 
Formerly he had labored under “a sickly 
sensibility,” he had carried “benevolence 
to an excess,” he had innocently “loved 
all mankind,” and although he had 
“talked like a man of sense, his actions 
were those of a fool” (p. 16). As a 
result of his experiences and his travels, 
Sir William learns the lessons of prud- 
ence. 

Another who flounders before he is 
indoctrinated into the ways of the world 
is the Vicar’s eldest son, George. Armed 
with his father’s sentimental advice 
(“never saw I the righteous man for- 
saken, or his seed begging their bread”), 
George, like the Vicar and Sir William, 
stumbles through a series of mishaps. 
After failing as a writer because he is 
unwilling to turn out pieces of “fruitful 
mediocrity,” he discovers that his inabili- 
ty to flatter makes him ill-suited to be 
a companion, and that his simplicity re- 
sults in his almost being shipped to an 
American plantation. Unable to teach 
English to the Dutch, and Greek to the 
Italians, George finally learns about life 
through his experiences as a cognoscento, 
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a tutor, a traveling musician, a debator, 
and an actor. 

Other members of the Primrose family, 
though to a lesser extent, belong to the 
pattern of the prudence theme. Olivia, 
“the child of simplicicy,” foolishly elopes 
with the Squire; Mrs. Primrose, ironically 
“extolled [for] her _prudence,” shares 
with her husband the responsibility for 
misjudging Burchell and others; Moses, 
“a discreet boy,” loses in argumentation 
to the sophistic statements of the Squire 
and in the marketplace to the duplicity 
of Jenkinson; oe although Sophia 1s 
probably named for the inherent wisdom 
she displays in perceiving Burchell’s 
merit, she too is hoodwinked by “the 
ladies” and their tales of glamorous 
London. 

The primary quality lacking in the 
Primroses is mentioned like a motif 
throughout the early part of the novel. 
The Vicar ironically praises his wife for 
“her prudence” and criticizes Mr. Wil- 
mot for having only one virtue left, 
“which was prudence.” The relative, who 
informs the Vicar of his lost fortune, 
suggests “that your prudence will enforce 
the necessity of dissembling, at least till 
your son has the lady’s fortune secure” 
(p. 9). Shortly afterwards, the Vicar 
prefaces his remarks to his family on 
their moving to a new community by 
stating, “No prudence of ours could have 
prevented our late misfortune but pru- 
dence may do much in disappointing its 
effects” (p. 11). In all, the term is used 
in some fifteen instances in the first half 
of the novel and but twice in the second. 

Linked with the emphasis on the im- 
portance of prudence is the — 
concept that virtue by itself is not sufh- 
cient to withstand the evils of the world. 
The general ineffectiveness and insignifi- 
cance of virtue is dominant early in the 
novel. “No virtue was able to resist [the] 
arts and assiduity” of Squire Thornhill p. 
13); Sir William Thornhill’s passions 
were unfortunately “all on the side of 
virtue . . . [leading] to a romantic ex- 
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treme” (p. 16); and the news about 
Olivia’s elopement reaches the Vicar just 
as he is extolling his “good and virtuous” 
children (p. 97). The chapter headings 
reiterate the ineffectiveness of virtue: 
“Scarcely any Virtue found to resist the 
Power of long and pleasing Temptation” 
(XVII) and and Misery 
rather the result of Prudence than of 
Virtue in this life” (XXVIII). 

The most complete rejection of the 
importance of simple virtue appears in 
a conversation between Burchell and Dr. 
Primrose. The latter asserts that “The 
ignorant peasant withuut fault is greater 
than the philosopher with many; for 
what is genius or courage without an 
heart? ‘An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God.’” Goldsmith’s model character 
scorns this reasoning by deprecating 
Pope for the “hackneyed maxim” and by 
pointing out that scholars, statesmen, and 
“champions” with their faults should not 
be preferred to “the low mechanic, who 
laboriously plods on through life without 
censure or applause” (p. 81). 

From the opening summary statement 
about the Vicar and his family to the 
point when he learns of Olivia’s elope- 
ment, Goldsmith is concerned with the 
prudence theme. The gullibility of the 
Vicar, the experiences of Sir William 
Thornhill, the helplessness of George in 
his travels, the folly of Mrs. Primrose, 
the duplicity of Moses, and the deception 
of Olivia all combine with the repetition 
of the term “prudence” and the dis- 
paragement of simple virtue to suggest 
from an internal examination that Gold- 
smith was once again concerned with the 
necessity and importance of prudence, 
a theme that recurs throughout so much 
of his work.* 


II 
At almost the moment that the Vicar 
learns about Olivia’s absence, the nature 
of his character changes. The sententious 


*‘W. F. Gallaway, “The Sentimentalism of 
Goldsmith,” ?MLA, 48 (1933), 1167-1181. 
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simpleton grows in stature even as he 
sinks deeper into calamity. With the 
exception of a single aside (p. 119) and 
a single incidence (pp. 173-174), he loses 
all of his comic qualities. No longer does 
he probe gently into the petty vanities 
of life. His dual role—that of ironic 
narrator commenting upon his own in- 
génu indis¢retions—terminates. Although 
the novel continues to be told from the 
same point of view, the character de- 
scribing his experiences has changed. 
From Olivia’s absence, his follies are mini- 
mized; his wisdom and humanity are 
emphasized. He has been transformed 
into an authority on monarchy, com- 
merce, drama, penology, and the criminal 
code. The quixotic simpleton, formerly 
armed with the sword of idealism, now 
becomes almost a tragic hero who attacks 
life with the bare knuckles of reality. 
Goldsmith is no longer interested in pru- 
dence. The focus of the novel has 
changed from a consideration of how 
man can achieve happiness and success 
to the more realistic concern about how 
man can accept and learn to tolerate the 
suffering and misery of his plight. As 
Professor Sherburn states, “Submission, 
intrepidity, fortitude, these are the lessons 
Goldsmith wishes us to learn. .. .” 

Goldsmith’s interest in this second 
theme is reflected in his treatment of the 
Vicar. Besides the external conflict al- 
ready set in motion between Squire 
Thornhill and Dr. Primrose, an internal 
conflict, characteristic of tragedy, is es- 
tablished. Commencing with the news 
about Olivia, the Vicar passes through 
a series of spiritual crises. In each of 
these, he reacts violently, is consoled and 
comforted by others, and finally regains 
control of himself. 

The first situation finds him lamenting 
the loss of Olivia in these words: “My 
children, go and be miserable; for we 


‘George Sherburn, “The Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century,” A Literary History of 
England, ed. Albert C. Baugh (New York, 
1948), p. 1061. 
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shall never enjoy one hour more. And 
oh, may Heaven’s everlasting fury light 
upon him and his! thus to rob me of my 
child! . . . Go, my children, go and be 
miserable and infamous; for my heart 
is broken within me!” (pp. 97-98). 

Moses calls upon his father to display 
“fortitude” and Mrs. Primrose urges her 
husband to consult the Bible. The Vicar 
finally manages to control himself after 
Moses tells him, “Your rage is too 
violent” and “It ill suited you and your 
reverend character thus to curse your 
greatest enemy” (p. 98). 

The same pattern is repeated later in 
the story when the Vicar learns that his 
other daughter, a has been ab- 
ducted. Once again he shouts his hatred 
at the dove, bemoans his abject 
state, and is unable to restrain himself. 
For the second time he is pacified and 
solaced by his wife and Moses. 


The third episode is precipitated by 
the appearance of George in chains, 
wounded, and condemned to die. Losing 
all control of himself, the Vicar cries 
out, “Oh that this sight could break my 
heart at once and let me die” (p. 187). 

George rebukes his father with the 
same words that Moses had employed 

reviously, “Where, Sir, is your forti- 
tude?” (p. 187). 

But the Vicar cannot compose him- 
self; his grief and anguish provoke a 
violent, wrathful outcry, “May all the 
curses that ever sunk a soul fall heav 
upon the murderer of my children! May 
he live, like me, to see — —” (p. 188). 


George interrupts, reminds his father 
of “your age, your holy calling,” and 
points out that “you have often charmed 
me with your lessons of fortitude; let 
me now, Sir, find them in your example” 
(p. 189). 

These three situations exemplify the 
novel’s internal conflict generated b 
Goldsmith’s concern with the fortitude 


theme in the second part of the work. 
The climax follows swiftly with its mo- 
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ment of illumination signalled by the im- 
mediacy of the Vicar’s changed outlook: 
“I am now raised above this world... . 
From this moment. . . . I mow see and 
am convinced. . . .” (p. 189; the italics 
are mine). 

The Vicar’s lengthy thematic speech 
in the following chapter (XXIX) is sig- 
nificant in the light of the previous dis- 
cussion because it resolves the problem 
created in the three episodes. It is im- 
portant to the Vicar’s personal spiritual 
crisis because it brings about the new 
realization that life is to be endured and 
that man must resign himself to probable 
discomfort and distress. It is, however, 
irrelevant to the external conflict, the 
Primrose-Squire Thornhill struggle, be- 
cause it serves no function on this plot 
level. Artistically it is a blemish but 
from the standpoint of Goldsmith’s 
changing conception of his central 
character and of his theme, the sermon 
is essential, vital, and important. 

This fortitude theme developed from 
the altered nature of the Vicar. He is no 
longer the mild, calm, gentle, ironic indi- 
vidual who quietly and 
lost his fortune and accepted deceit and 
chicanery. The protagonist of the second 
half of the a provoked, 
wrathful figure who curses his enemies 
and lacks the inner resources necessary to 
face his trials. The conflict, therefore, 
grows out of the Vicar’s spiritual crisis 
and is resolved by the prison sermon. 
Theoretically, the Vicar, believing his 
own pronouncements about fortitude, 
submissions, and trust in the Eternal, will 
be able to withstand any new vicissitude. 
Because Goldsmith did not subject his 
character to another test, the contrivance 
of the happy ending has usually obscured 
the character transformation. 


Ill 


What has already been indicated about 
the change in the central character and 
in the theme of The Vicar should not be 
interpreted as applying to the outline of 
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the plot. The structure of the action as 
distinct from the actors and from the 
meaning of the work remained intact. 
Commencing with the loss of the Vicar’s 
fortune and the dissolution of George’s 
marriage, the outline of the action is 
sketched. By chapter V, the Primroses 
have moved, George has departed, Bur- 
chell and Squire Thornhill have been 
introduced, and the ending has been fore- 
shadowed. To readers of eighteenth- 
century novels, the plot is clear: Burchell, 
the prudent individual, will eventually 
rescue the “generous, credulous, simple, 
and inoffensive” Primroses from the 
snares of the rake, Squire Thornhill. In 
this process, the Vicar will exchange his 
naive belief in the goodness of mankind 
for a more mature and sophisticated con- 
ception of humanity. Olivia will realize 
the importance of discretion, which So- 
phia has seemingly innately — 
George’s experiences abroad will sub- 
stantiate the lessons learned by his family 
at home. All of these developments are 
related to and unified by the theme of 
prudence which Goldsmith was inter- 
ested in at the beginning of his novel. 

Succeeding chapters contribute to the 
original plot scheme. Sophia and Olivia 
have their fortunes told by a gypsy, who 

redicts that the former will marry a 
seam and the latter a squire. The Vicar 
protests too much at this foolishness for 
readers to ignore the device of the 
mocked clearly foreshadowing 
the novel’s end. 

Other evidence of Goldsmith’s control 
over the plot scheme is apparent in his 
later use of insignificant incidents. Moses’ 
folly at the fair is not only linked with 
the prudence theme but serves on the 

lot level to involve Mr. Flamborough 
in the swindle. The importance of this 
episode is revealed in the jail scene when 
Jenkinson, imprisoned on Flamborough’s 
charges, befriends the Vicar and later 
exposes Squire Thornhill. Another trivial 
incident which plays a functional part 
later in the novel occurs in the seemingly 
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irrelevant episode in which Sir William 
Thornhill reprimands the traveling 
George Primrose for dueling. Later in 
the jail scene the purpose of the meeting 
is apparent when George serves to identi- 
fy Borchell Goldsmith also employs the 
incident to provide one final twist to the 
plot as the Vicar’s son, previously re- 
buked for dueling, now faces capital 
punishment for his reckless action in 
killing a servant. 

Besides the careful use of minor inci- 
dents, there is a cleverly conceived neo- 
classical balance and harmony in the 
novel. The plot runs full circle with the 
Vicar surrounded by his happy family 
at both beginning and end. Scenes and 
episodes are often matched with one 
another: Burchell’s experiences parallel 
those of George; Squire Thornhill’s af- 
fected pedantry is similar to that of 
Jenkinson; Burchell’s early rescue of So- 
= from the stream is repeated in his 
ater liberation of her from Timothy 
Baxter; the Vicar establishes a routine 
for his family in jail as he had after 
their move from Wakefield; and Mrs. 
Primrose is as intent on carving at the 
wedding banquet as she had been origi- 
nally at her “elegant” home in Wakefield. 

Other evidence showing that Gold- 
smith had carefully planned his novel 
is ably presented by Hilles and Dahl. 
Indeed there no longer appears to be 
much validity to the numerous statements 
about the unplanned and unprepared end- 
ing of the novel.* 


IV 


The preceding discussion has indicated 
that although Goldsmith followed his 
original plot outline, he changed the 
theme of The Vicar and transformed the 
central character. Despite these incon- 


‘See Walter Raleigh, The English Novel 
(London, 1922), p. 208; Charles H. Huffman, 
The Eighteenth Century Novel in Theory and 
Practice (Dayton, Va., 1924), p. 63; Harold 
Williams, Two Centuries of the English Novel 
(London, 1911), p. 109; and other studies, 
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sistencies, the novel is entertaining, inter- 
esting, and absorbing as a result of 
Goldsmith’s ability to write dramatic 
scenes, to portray character vividly, and 
to expose mankind’s foibles in a sympa- 
thetic, gently ironic, forgiving fashion. 
The Vicar may be popular to countless 
readers through the centuries because of 
rather than in spite of its faults. It offers 
some of the detachment of the comic 
and some of the high seriousness of the 
tragic. It presents situations which are 
unbelievable to people who are believ- 
able. It mixes the idyllic atmosphere of 
a rural setting with the suggestive sordid- 
ness of city life and the bleakness of 
prison existence. It contains all the melo- 
dramatic trappings: disguises, villains, in- 
nocent heroines, seductions, swindles, 
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abductions, surprises, and last minute 
rescues. It counterbalances these by sober 
reflections on commerce, monarchy, 
dueling, drama, poetry, penal law, and 
prison reform. There is indeed God's 
abundance in Goldsmith’s slim volume. 
The novel, therefore, may mean different 
things to different critics. But to all it 
should stand as a representation of life 
which views the real and the ideal, recog- 
nizes the good and does not deny the 
evil, and laughs at humanity but yet 
sympathizes with it. Goldsmith urges us 
to accept the way of the world and the 
nature of man; he believes that man’s lot 
is to endure, to work, and to hope. The 
Vicar of Wakefield despite its incon- 
sistencies has lived through the years to 
help humanity do just that. 


The (Complete) Scarlet Letter 


Sam S. BasKettT 


“The Custom House” Introduction to 
The Scarlet Letter is often brushed aside 
as an artistic and thematic poor relation 
of the tale proper, mildly interesting in 
itself and undeniably there, but having 
little meaningful connection with the 
darkly resplendent main body of Haw- 
thorne’s masterpiece. The sketch has 
been called “inappropriate,” (Robert 
Cantwell) “curious,” (Roy Harvey 
Pearce) “a superfluous appendage” (Al- 
fred S. Reid). It “rather oddly” pre- 
cedes The Scarlet Letter (Richard Harter 
Fogle); it is a device to promote veri- 
similitude (Austin Warren); it is Haw- 
thorne’s “literary revenge” (George E. 
Woodberry )—and so on. Recently, how- 
ever, several critics have given “The 
Custom House” a closer look. Larzer Ziff 
analyzes it as a kind of critical preface 
expressing the author’s esthetic an moral 
theory.’ Charles Feidelson, Jr. notes that 
Hawthorne’s discovery of the scarlet 
letter amid the old documents “signalizes 
not a retreat into the past but a penetra- 


tion into persistent meaning”; and he 
concludes that the entire work becomes 
“a kind of exposition of the nature of 
symbolic perception.”* And Charles R. 
O'Donnell finds in the essay “a clue to 
a possible interpretation of The Scarlet 
Letter as a definition of the essential 
dilemma, either moral or esthetic, facing 
any sensitive person.”* These last com- 
ments, and particularly Mr. O’Donnell’s, 
deal more respectfully with Hawthorne’s 


‘Larzer Ziff, “The Ethical Dimensions of 
‘The Custom House,” Modern Language 
Notes, LXXIII, (May, 1958), 338-344. 

*Charles Feidelson, Jr., Symbolism and Ameri- 
can Literature (Chicago, 1953), p. 10. 

“Charles R. O'Donnell, “Hawthorne and 
Dimmesdale: The Search for the Realm of 
Quiet,” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, XIV, 
(March, 1960), 317-332. 


An Assistant Professor of English at Michigan 
State, Dr. Baskett is the author of articles on 
Jack London, Poe, and James in many period- 
icals, including College English, and he edited 
the Rinehart edition of Jack London’s Martin 
Eden. 
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“Introduction,” but like the more typical 
off-hand observations cited above, they 
also relegate it to a precariously tan- 
gential position in relation to the princi- 
pal part of the book. The implication is 
that the reader of The Scarlet Letter, if 
he likes, may legitimately ignore “The 
Custom House.” On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that the reader who wishes to deal 
fully with what Hawthorne is saying 
has no such option. More than a “clue” 
to The rete Letter, “The Custom 
House” clarifies and extends the meaning 
of the romance and thus should be read 
as a significant part of the total work. 


In the two parts of his book Haw- 
thorne weaves a pattern of repeated com- 
parisons and contrasts which connect him 
with his ancestors, the present with the 
past, the world of the Custom House 
with the world of the New England 
theocracy. Most obviously, Salem and 
Boston are essentially the same setting; 
and the characters of “The Custom 
House” are the descendants of the Puri- 
tans. The soil of Salem is mingled with 
the “earthly substance” of his forefathers, 
Hawthorne remarks early in the sketch, 
and he goes on to describe in some detail 
the characteristics of his Puritan ancestors 
and their putative attitudes toward him. 
These allusions are reinforced by a num- 
ber of less personal references which 
reflect Hawthorne’s continuing concern 
with the connections between the Puritan 

ast and his own era. When he describes 
“finding” the physical objects on which 
the Hester Prynne story is based, he adds 
that he also uncovered the “facts” upon 
which he constructed “Main Street.” In 
this sketch written a few months before 
The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne chroni- 
cles the growth of his native town “from 
infancy upward.” “Main Street” is fo- 
cussed on the past, for the machine which 
the author fancies as projecting the pic- 
tures of Salem breaks down just as the 

resent is reached. “Alas,” he comments 
ironically, “you know not the extent of 
your misfortune. The scenes to come 
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were far better than the past.” Written 
the year after The Scarlet Letter, The 
House of Seven Gables compensates for 
this “misfortune” by concentrating most- 
ly on the present. Between these two 
works Hawthorne wrote the two parts 
of The Scarlet Letter which even more 
emphatically illustrate his preoccupation 
with the theme of the relation of the past 
and present. 

The insistence with which Hawthorne 

resents this theme is seen in the num- 
os of time shifts which occur in both 
“The Custom House” and The Scarlet 
Letter. In the former, Hawthorne pur- 
portedly sets out to tell about his mid- 
nineteenth-century present. Actually the 
past invades this present with Faulknerian 
persistence. In the early pages while dis- 
cussing his ancestors, Hawthorne 
switches back and forth from 1850 to 
various points in the past at least a 
dozen times. The lives of the Custom 
House denizens, significantly, are not so 
deeply rooted in the past, but there is 
a continual flow of references to times 
twenty, forty, sixty, seventy years earlier. 
In Cee the Hester Prynne ma- 
terials, Hawthorne leads the reader back 
to the immediate past, then to the Revo- 
lution and eventually to the mid-seven- 
teenth century via the Custom House 
records; and while Hawthorne discusses 
these materials, his mind alternately con- 
siders them in their supposed historical 
context and as they impinge on and even 
define his own present predicament. The 
Scarlet Letter, of course, is ostensibly 
set in the seventeenth century. On a score 
of occasions, however, the author halts 
his story and draws an explicit contrast 
between seventeenth- nineteenth- 
century New England life. Hawthorne 
thus does not allow the reader of The 
Scarlet Letter to forget the 1850 “pres- 
ent” just as he does not allow the reader 
of “The Custom House” to forget the 
past. 
Several symbols, in The Scarlet Letter 
and elsewhere, suggest the differences 
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which Hawthorne saw between the Puri- 
tans and nineteenth-century Americans. 
The scarlet letter itself is a vivid emblem 
of the Puritan belief that no individual 
action occurs outside the purview of the 
theocratic society. Such a beligf, as the 
Puritan jail and pillory signify, can lead 
to a rigid, somber existence. It was, 
withal, an existence with meaning, a 
meaning symbolized by the Puritan meet- 
ing house, the vantage point from which 
civil and religious authorities look down 
on the scaffold, the jail and the market 
place.* The symbolic Election Day pro- 
cession at the end of The Scarlet Letter 
= yet another image of the “sta- 

ility,” “dignity,” and “integrity” of 
a society unfragmented into religious, 
political and economic components; for 
the destination of the procession is the 
meeting house and Dimmesdale’s “Elec- 
tion Sermon.” Secular and religious elec- 
tion are inseparable. 


Hawthorne derisively hints at what he 
considers to be the identifying character- 
istic of his own community in the final 
lines of “Main Street.” He chiefly re- 
grets the broken wire of the mechanism, 
he assures the reader, because he is thus 
unable to show “the night of the grand 
illumination for General Taylor’s tri- 
umph”—the triumph, it is recalled, which 
led to Hawthorne’s dismissal from the 
Custom House. This election parade ap- 
parently symbolizes the petty, political 
present for Hawthorne, as in effect does 
the pointless shuffling through life of 
the set House officials, in contrast 
to the more significant procession of 
their ancestors. The scarlet letter reap- 

rs in “The Custom House” as a mean- 
ingless rag, its very stitch “a now 


‘In “Main Street” Hawthorne describes the 
Puritan meeting house in these terms: “Their 
house of worship, like their ceremonial, was 
naked, simple, and severe. But the zeal of a 
recovered faith burned like a lamp within 
their hearts, enriching everything around 
them with its radiance; making of these new 
walls, and this narrow compass, its own 


forgotten art.” The principal symbol of 
the essay, of course, is the Custom House 
itself, and Hawthorne makes it represent 
the life of nineteenth-century America, 
as the scarlet letter and the meeting house 
had once represented the cosmic quest 
of Puritan New England. The structure 
overlooks a dilapidated wharf and grass- 
grown walks. It is not merely an indica- 
tion of decay, however. Salem and the 
Custom House in their deteriorated state 
are an inconsequential and somewhat pa- 
thetic microcosm of a characteristically 
~~ as opposed to a religious society. 
n this later community judgment and 
punishment are awarded capriciously, 
chaotically, without reference to an ulti- 
mate framework. 

Over the entrance [of the Custom 
ase hovers an enormous speci- 
men of the American eagle, with out- 
spread wings, a shield before her breast, 
and, if I recollect aright, a bunch of 
intermingled thunderbolts and barbed 
arrows in each claw. With the custom- 
ary infirmity of a that character- 
izes this unhappy fowl, she appears, 
by .. . the general truculency of her 
attitude, to threaten mischief to the 
inoffensive community; and especially 
to warn all citizens, careful of their 
safety, against intruding on the prem- 
ises which she overshadows with her 
wings. Nevertheless, vixenly as she 
looks, many people are seeking, at 
this moment, to shelter themselves 
under the wings of the federal eagle; 
imagining, I presume, that her bosom 
has all the softness and snugness of an 
eider-down pillow. But she has no great 
tenderness, even in her best of moods, 
and, sooner or later . . . is apt to fling 
off her nestlings, with a scratch of her 
claw, a dab of her beak, or a rankling 
wound from her barbed arrows. 


Moreover, there is a fate even worse than 
to be attacked by the American eagle: 
to be nestled by it. Those who lean on 
the arm of the Republic, Hawthorne re- 
marks, find that they lose their strength. 
“Suffice it here to say, that a Custom- 
House officer . . . [by] the very nature 
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of his business, which—though, I trust, 
an honest one—is of such a sort that he 
does not share in the united effort of 
mankind.” 

This lack of a sense of participation in 
the human community leads to a point- 
less, isolated life. Salem of the 1840's is 
less austere than Puritan Boston, but 
to Hawthorne it is certainly no more 
conducive to the good life. The concern 
with ultimate values, however rigorous 
and mistaken the conclusions growing 
out of that concern, has sadly deteri- 
orated: the modus vivendi of nine- 
teenth-century Salem is a shallow 
commercialism. This contrast is made 
emphatically in the description of the 
two market places. After calling atten- 
tion to the market place in The Scarlet 
Letter by the title of the second chapter, 
Hawthorne ignores all that would seem- 
ingly be characteristic of a market place 
and describes the jail, the pillory, and 
eventually the meeting house on whose 
balcony appear—in concerted effort to 
save Hester’s soul—political and re- 
ligious leaders. In the Puritan society, 
the institutions of judgment and salva- 
tion, of ultimate purpose, dominate the 
scene of getting and spending. In Salem, 
it is the Custom House, itself a symbol 
of commercial activity, which overlooks 
the market place, “the shops of grocers, 
block-makers, slop-sellers, and ship chan- 
dlers.” The market place of The Scarlet 
Letter, there an instrument entirely 
subordinate to great purposes, has be- 
come in “The Custom House” the way 
of life, the irony of each part of Haw- 
thorne’s description becoming fully ap- 
parent in the context of the other part. 


Hawthorne’s characterization of those 
for whom such activity has become the 
purpose of life firmly establishes his 
point. 

Here, too, comes his [the shipmaster’s] 

owner, cheerful or sombre, gracious 

or in the sulks, accordingly as his 
scheme of the now accomplished voy- 
age has been realized in merchandise 
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that will readily be turned to gold, or 
has buried him under a bulk of in- 
commodities, such as nobody will care 
to rid him of. Here, likewise,—the 
= of the wrinkle-browed, grizzly- 
earded, care-worn merchant,—we have 
the smart young clerk, who gets the 
taste of traffic as a wolf-cub does of 
blood, and already sends adventures 
in his master’s ships, when he had 
better be sailing mimic-boats upon a 
mill-pond. 

Such are the men of eminence in Salem, 
and by implication Hawthorne raises the 
question as to which is preferable, the 
venerable John Wilson and the sensitive 
Dimmesdale, or the “wrinkle-browed, 
grizzly-bearded, care-worn merchant” 
and the bright young “wolf-cub” clerk. 
Moreover, Hawthorne extends the con- 
trast of the kind of life that the two 
communities have developed. From the 
“set of wearisome old souls, who had 
em nothing worth preservation 
rom their varied experience of life,” 
the pawns of trivial party politics, Haw- 
thorne singles out three for fuller atten- 
tion. The octogenarian Inspector is the 
complete materialist. He is notable for 


the rare perfection of his animal na- 
ture, the moderate am of in- 
tellect, and the very trifling admixture 
of moral and spiritual ingredients; these 
latter qualities, indeed, being in barely 
enough measure to keep the old gentle- 
man from walking on all-fours. He 
possessed no power of thought, no 
depth of feeling, no troublesome sen- 
sibilities. . . . 
The Collector, the “gallant old General,” 
fares better at Hawthorne’s pen. Larzer 
Ziff sees him as a peg on which Haw- 
thorne hangs his formula for the good 
life because he does, apparently, have an 
inner life. The general, certainly, is a 
better man than the Inspector. But Haw- 
thorne emphazises his basic limitations. 
“His spirit could never . . . have been 
characterized by an uneasy activity,” — 
he is “the man of true and simple 


energy.” If this is the good life, it is the 
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life with severe restrictions. The 
Collector may be “remote” from the 
Custom House, but “the scenes and 
sounds” he recalls are revealingly child- 
ish: “The evolutions of the parade; the 
tumult of the battle; the flourish of old, 
heroic music. . . .” In The Scarlet Letter, 
soldiers are accorded an “honorable 
fame,” “yet the men of civil eminence 
. . . were far better worth a thoughtful 
observer’s eye”; for they have “a stam 
of majesty that made the warrior's 
haughty stride look vulgar, if not ab- 
surd.” In this context, the old General’s 
puerile musings should not be given too 
much weight. Finally, Hawthorne de- 
scribes the one man who, as he is “thor- 
oughly adapted” to the Custom House, 
gave him “a new idea of talent.” 


His gifts were emphatically those of a 
man of business; prompt, acute, clear- 
minded; with an eye that saw through 
all perplexities, and a faculty of ar- 
rangement that made them vanish, as 


by the waving of an enchanter’s wand. 
Bred up from boyhood in the Custom 
House, it was his proper field of ac- 
tivity; and the many intricacies of 
business, so harassing to the interloper, 
presented themselves before him with 
the sj sae of a perfectly compre- 


hended system. . . .With an easy con- 
descension, and a kind forebearance 
towards our stupidity,—which, to his 
order of mind, must have seemed little 
short of crime,—would he forthwith, 
by the merest touch of his finger, make 
the incomprehensible as clear as day- 
light. 
Superficially different from each other, 
these three Custom House characters are 
closely akin in their shallow ethical 
sense, and they are alike in contrasting 
with the “men of civil eminence” who 
march in the seventeenth-century Elec- 
tion Day procession. “It was an age,” 
Hawthorne summarizes, “when what we 
call talent had far less consideration than 
now, but the massive materials which 
produce stability and dignity of char- 
acter a great deal more.” 
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Hawthorne turns briefly from his 
portrayal of the men of business, 
the politicians, the materialists—from the 
“dregs” of the Puritan wine—to the 
“fumes.” He finds transcendentalism 
scarcely better as an approach to the 
good life than the natural, uncontem- 
plative existence. “Even the old In- 
spector was desirable, as a change of diet, 
to the man who had known Alcott.” In 
short, wherever Hawthorne looks in the 
nineteenth century, he discovers little 
that compares favorably with the Puritan 
way. This sharp contrast between the 
two societies, however, is really second- 

to Hawthorne’s main concern 
throughout the book. Actually, “The 
Custom House” and The Scarlet Letter 
are coupled more by an underlying 
similarity than by the external ironic 
contrast. For Hawthorne himself in a 
sense is the major character in the ro- 
mance as well as in the sketch; and in 
both parts of the book the theme is the 
same: the relation of the individual to 
whatever the society, irrespective of its 
nature, in which he finds himself. 

At the beginning of “The Custom 
House” Hawthorne states that an author 
must establish “some true relation with 
his audience,” “the few who will under- 
stand him,” even though he keeps the 
“inmost Me” behind the veil of native 
reserve. But once in his account, as he 
describes finding the scarlet letter, Haw- 
thorne for a moment drops his detached, 
ironic manner and allows the reader a 
glimpse behind the veil. Looking at the 
faded rag of scarlet cloth and musing 
over the meaning of the “mystic sym- 
bol,” he says, 

I happened to place it on my breast. 
It seemed to me,—the reader may 
smile, but he must not doubt my word, 
—it seemed to me, then, that I experi- 
enced a sensation not altogether physi- 
cal, yet almost so, as of burning heat; 
and as if the letter were not of red 
cloth, but red-hot iron. I shuddered, 
and involuntarily let it fall upon the 
floor. 
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The reader “may smile,” but Hawthorne 
is not merely indulging his romantic 
fancy; his tone is deadly serious. Why 
is Hawthorne so affected by the letter of 
guilt which Hester, Dimmesdale, and in 
a sense even Chillingworth, also wear? 
What is he trying to confess? Both “The 
Custom House” and The Scarlet Letter 
supply the answer—the same answer. In 
this scene Hawthorne at once expresses 
his alienation from his contemporaries— 
from both the transcendentalists who 
ignore guilt and the materialists who 
subsist on the subhuman level—and ac- 
knowledges his desire to end that aliena- 
tion. In his actions as well as his writing, 
Hawthorne repeatedly made evident his 
strong sense of being at cross purposes 
with his age. He did live a mainly soli- 
tary twelve years as a young man in 
Salem. He did frequently mention his 
“home-feeling” for the past. His sense 
of isolation had not been lessened by his 
“grievous thralldom” at the Boston ‘Cus- 
tom House, nor by his failure to achieve 
a feeling of community with the tran- 
scendentalists at Brook Farm; and this 
sense was further aggravated by his ex- 
perience with the workaday world at 
the Salem Custom House. Hawthorne’s 
predicament, so apparent throughout 
“The Custom House,” is also partly the 
result of his self-consciousness about his 
role as a writer. Of his writing, the core 
of his existence, his associates are un- 
aware. “None of them, I presume, had 
ever read a page of my inditing, or 
would have cared a fig the more for me 
if they had read them all.” In addition, 
he is certain that his Puritan forebears 
would have strongly disapproved of his 
vocation. 


“What is he?” murmurs one gray 
shadow of my forefathers to the other. 
“A writer of story-books! What kind 
of business in life—what mode of 
glorifying God, or being serviceable 
to mankind in his day and generation, 
—may that be? Why the degenerate 
fellow might as well have been a 
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fiddler.” Such are the compliments 
bandied between my great-grandsires 
and myself, across the gulf of time! 


Contemptuous of the values of his 
associates, ambivalent in his attitude to- 
ward the past, unsure of his place in 
society as a writer, the Hawthorne who 
condemns the Custom-House officer for 
not participating in the main stream of 
human endeavor stands fearfully alone in 
an unused room of the Custom House 
with the faded letter on his breast—the 
figure of the Alienated Artist. We can 
say “fearfully,” for Hawthorne fre- 
quently reiterated his horror of isolation, 
his belief that man is a naturally sociable 
being whose mental energies are fully 
aroused only in society; and this was a 
time of crisis for Hawthorne as he was 
making the effort that led to his fuller 
involvement with his fellow man in the 
1850’s. Lawrence Hall has called Haw- 
thorne’s Salem experience “invigorating 
because it awoke in him the uncompro- 
mising spirit of economic individualism” 
of his age. This experience “shattered al- 
most completely the old impudence with 
which [Hawthorne] had criticized the 
materialistic, utilitarian ways of his 
countrymen.”® Two weeks before com- 
pleting The Scarlet Letter Hawthorne 
wrote George Stillman Hillard that “ill- 
success in life is really and justly a matter 
of shame. . . . Nobody has a right to live 
in the world, unless he be strong and 
able, and applies his ability to good pur. 
pose.”* In “The Custom House” Haw- 
thorne calls it “weakness and cowardice 
to murmur at” the existing system “un- 
less a different system be proclaimed.” 
And he excoriated himself for not having 
made the “wiser effort” 


to seek, resolutely, the true and in- 
destructible value that lay hidden in 


‘Lawrence Sargent Hall, Hawthorne, Critic 
of Society (New Haven, Conn., 1944), pp. 


viii-ix, p. 43. 

"This letter, dated Janu 20, 1850, is 
printed in the Autograph Edition (New York, 
1900), XVII, 432-433. 
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THE (COMPLETE) SCARLET LETTER 


the petty and wearisome incidents, and 
ordinary characters, with which I was 
now conversant. The fault was mine. 
The e of life that was spread out 
before me seemed dull and common- 
place, only because I had not fathomed 
its deeper import. A better book than 
I shall ever write was there... . 


Hawthorne’s growing, if unwilling, 
understanding that, despite his desire for 
withdrawal from an uncongenial “sys- 
tem,” he must somehow establish a sig- 
nificant, self-nurturing relation with it, 
is intensely signified when he places the 
scarlet letter on his breast. His expiation 
has begun, albeit furtively; the letter 
has started to do its work. He relates 
that he achieved partial relief from “this 
incident”: it jostled his mind, “in some 
degree, to the old track.” Moreover, 
Hawthorne undertook a more public, if 
still somewhat veiled, expiation. This 
expiation is The Scarlet Letter and, for 
“the few who will understand him” 
“The Custom House.” In the characteri- 
zations of Hester, Dimmesdale and Chil- 
lingworth, Hawthorne objectifies the 
several facets of his problem. Charles 
O'Donnell has analyzed the similar situ- 
ations of Hawthorne and Dimmesdale; 
ey significant is the parallel between 

awthorne’s predicament and that of 
each of the other major characters in 
The Scarlet Letter. Like Chillingworth, 
the Custom-House Hawthorne is capable 
of arrogant detachment from the entire 
community; and like him he can probe 
coldly and analytically into his associates 
and then sit in icy judgment on them. 
It is easy to see in “The Custom House” 
that the sin of intellectual and moral 
pride is one of the reasons for Haw- 
thorne’s alienation from his fellow man: 
he comes close to violating the sanctity 
of the human heart—at least so thought 
those who had sat unwittingly for his 
scapel-like pen. Like Dimmesdale and 
Hester, the Custom-House Hawthorne 
has an ambivalent attitude toward his 
alienation from his community and a 
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possible expiation leading to reunion. As 
they nor of the Puritan way of 
life, so Hawthorne is a man of the nine- 
teenth-century; as vee 5 violate the rules 
of that way of life and are thus rendered 
less effective members of the community, 
so Hawthorne denies many of the values 
of his age (here he is closer to Hester 
than to and thereby places 
himself outside its pale. Like Dimmes- 
dale, Hawthorne has lived a hypocritical 
life among his associates; and, like Dim- 
mesdale, after having scourged himself 
for years with his sensitivity, Hawthorne 
finally brings himself to a two-fold ex- 
piation, in the darkness of a romance 
purportedly dealing with the dim past, 
and in the ambiguous daylight of “The 
Custom House.” Like Hester, whom 
Hawthorne repeatedly describes as an 
artist and who feels that what she had 
done had a consecration of its own, so 
Hawthorne tends to believe that as an 
artist he also is above the judgment of 
his society. And, like Hester, Hawthorne 
finally brings himself to the recognition 
that though he remains somewhat apart 
from his contemporaries, he must learn 
to live in some sort of relation with 
them. In other words, the similarity of 
Dimmesdale’s situation with Hawthorne’s 
own is but one of the many significant 
links between the two parts of Haw- 
thorne’s book. O’Donnell has observed 
that the action after Dimmesdale begins 
his confession “takes on all the qualities 
of a formal drama,” that in effect Dim- 
mesdale creates a form to express his 
experience, and “through this form he 
finds his own victory, his own salvation.” 
The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne’s entire 
Puritan story, may be said to bear exactly 
this relation to the author’s “confession” 
scene in “The Custom House.” 


These representative connections be- 
tween “The Custom House” and The 
Scarlet Letter—the list might be con- 
siderably lengthened—indicate that the 
sketch almost continuously impinges on 
the romance. In the drama of The Scar- 
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let Letter, “The Custom House” serves 
as a prologue informing the scenes that 
follow; and then eventually it becomes 
an epilogue offering further comment 
on what has taken place. “The Custom 
House,” far from being a dispensable 
curiosity—there are dozens of full dress 
critical examinations of The Scarlet 
Letter which either ignore it or dismiss 
it in a sentence or so—can be read profit- 
ably both before and after the main tale. 
Although the sketch in a sense narrows 
and personalizes the — of The 
Scarlet Letter, in a more significant sense 
it broadens and objectifies that meaning. 
What Hawthorne had learned as an 
individual he projects as having universal 
significance. In two quite different 
societies, one shaped too much by “su- 
perhuman” speculation, the other too 
much by “subhuman” appetency, for the 
person of intelligence, artistic individ- 
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uality and moral awareness, the “human” 
problem remains. “The Custom House” 
makes it impossible to conclude that The 
Scarlet Letter is mainly and ultimately 
about the Puritan way of life, just as the 
rest of the book ba Me it impossible to 
conclude that in the introduction Haw- 
thorne is rather inexplicably and even 
unfortunately gratifying a literary and 
personal whim. Rather, the total work 
dramatizes his dearly bought conviction 
that the artist of life, whether the early 
Puritan in Boston or Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in General Taylor’s Salem, must 
paradoxically remain true to his genius 
and then, having inevitably committed 
this first sin of hubris, somehow achieve 
expiation to enable him to participate 
in the often rather dubious, and even at 
times shabby, “united effort of man- 
kind.” 


Conrad’s Jonahs 


Freperic J. Maspack 


If anything in the Bible were to make 
a strong appeal to the imagination of 
Joseph Conrad, it would be reasonable 
to expect it to be the Book of Jonah. 
It is, for one thing, the only book of the 
Bible in which a good deal of the action 
is concerned with the sea, ships, and 
sailors. Secondly, the legend of Jonah 
can be read and understood as a sym- 
bolization of one of the great archetypal 
myths—the night journey, an important 
theme in Conrad’s work. The third 
reason why the Book of Jonah could 


Beebe (1960), pp. 73-90. See also Albert J. 
Guerard, Conrad the Novelist (1958) for a 
discussion of the night journey theme in 
Conrad. Guerard also points out a few 
parallels between the Jonah story and Con- 
rad’s work, particularly The Nigger of the 
Narcissus. 


have affected Conrad is that 


it must have disturbed and embarrassed 
him deeply—so deeply, in fact, that it 
could be said that he came close to re- 
writing the Book of Jonah to suit his 
own purposes in both The Shadow Line 
and The Nigger of the Narcissus. 


The nearest thing to an unforgivable 
sin for Conrad was a violation of trust, a 
breaching of the solidarity which should 
exist among men united in a common 
endeavor or idea. One reason why ships 
were so important to him was his belief 
that ships oe jar and helped to create 
this feeling of solidarity in men. A group 
of men, brought ns agree) by chance, of 
varying backgrounds and temperaments, 


An instructor at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Dr. Masback is a specialist in Ameri- 
can literature, and is in charge of a liaison 
program between college and high school 
English teachers. 
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would for a length of time be united in 
a common endeavor, a common love. 
The ship becomes their world, and they 
must depend upon it and each other in 
an environment which can destroy them. 
And when that environment becomes 
most destructive, in the times of greatest 
stress, it becomes more important than 
ever for men to exhibit their solidarity. 
It is precisely at the moment of 
eatest stress when Jonah’s shipmates 
orsake him and throw him. overboard 
to appease the angry sea. They cannot be 
blamed too harshly; there are many ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Jonah is a pas- 
senger rather than a ee he admits 
that his defiance of God’s will has led to 
the present predicament; he even tells 
the sailors that they must throw him 
overboard in order to calm the seas. 
Even then, the sailors are reluctant to 
perform such an act, and they once more 
attempt to get back to land without re- 
sorting to such an expedient, but fail. 
Finally, they beseech the Lord not to 
hold their contemplated action against 
them, once more protesting that this is 
not their idea. Nevertheless, the incon- 
trovertible fact remains that the crew 
of a ship, to whom a passenger had en- 
trusted his safety, violates this trust in 
a moment of great stress. 
Conrad explored this whole matter of 
trust and solidarity in many of his books, 
icularly the tales of the sea. In Lord 
lm and Typhoon, for example, the 
situations which Conrad creates to test 
the mettle of his protagonists are re- 
markably similar. The cargo of both the 
Patna and the Nan-Shan is human, 
though the crews of these two ships do 
not seem to appreciate this detail until 
the moment of stress arrives. Then it 
suddenly occurs to them that the Arab 
pilgrims and the Chinese coolies are not 
es of hay nor bolts of cloth; they have 
a group of human beings on board, hu- 
man beings who have entrusted them- 
selves to the crew and ship for a safe 
passage. The imaginative and sensitive 
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Jim fails in his duty in this moment of 
truth, and the failure haunts him for the 
rest of his life. In a similar situation, the 
dull and unimaginative Captain Mac- 
Whirr recognizes that he has a duty to- 
wards the Chinese coolies who are 
careening about like a cargo broken 
loose. It is, in his phrase, “only fair” to 
give the Chinamen the same chance as 
the crew, and it is this act, not done out 
of heroism but simply because it is right, 
which makes him more of a man than 
Jim. 

In other tales, Conrad portrays solidar- 
ity and trust as it exists man to man. 
Whatever the differences between the 
ways Jim and Captain MacWhirr act, 
they are alike in regarding the human 
cargo for which they are responsible as 
a mass rather than as individuals; the 
usual way of thinking of the Arabs or 
the Chinese is as “poor devils.” The 
problem of solidarity becomes much 
more pointed and crucial when it be- 
comes less abstract, when it centers in 
one man rather than in hundreds. In 
such stories as “The End of the Tether,” 
“Heart of Darkness,” and “The Secret 
Sharer,” quite a few similarities emerge 
concerning the nature and effect of a 
close bond between two men. First of 
all, the relationship is between a man 
who is in command of a ship or a boat 
and another man who apparently is in a 
subservient position, and it would a 
eg at first that the captain of the ship 

picked the most unlikely person on 
it with whom to establish rapport. It 
soon becomes evident, however, that 
the relationship is really the only stable 
one on board the entire ship. In “The 
End of the Tether” the Sofala is a breed- 
ing place of intrigue and corruption; 
only the relationship between Captain 
Whalley and his Malay boatswain has 
any substance. Marlow disdains the 
group of puny, frightened pilgrims who 
accompany him upriver in the absurd 
little steamboat, and only his relationship 
with his native helmsman proves to have 
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some value. In “The Secret Sharer,” the 
crew seems to be faintly hostile and 
certainly aloof towards the Captain, and 
his only satisfactory personal relation- 
ship on the ship is with Leggatt. 


There is more to these relationships 
than simple personal satisfaction, how- 
ever, although its importance should not 
be underestimated. In each case it is the 
Captain’s first time on the particular 
ship he is commanding, a time when a 
friend is particularly welcome. More 
important, the friend performs a neces- 
sary service for the Captain and the ship 
by helping to steer the ship, particularly 
in times of peril and stress. This is ob- 
viously true in “The End of the Tether” 
and “Heart of Darkness,” but it is also 
true in “The Secret Sharer.” While Leg- 
gatt does not actually steer the ship in 
the same sense as the Malay Serang and 
the African native do, the white cap 
which the Captain had given to him 
floats free in the water, thus allowing 
the Captain to judge the movements of 
his ship by it. In each of these cases the 
steering of the ship is a cooperative ven- 
ture; although the Captain seems to be 
completely in control, he leans more 
heavily on his companion than anyone 
else on the ship seems to realize. Marlow 
is most explicit in describing the kind of 
bond which actually exists: 

Perhaps you will think -it passing 

strange this regret for a savage who 

was no more account than a grain of 
sand in a black Sahara. Well, don’t 
you see, he had done something, he 
had steered; for months I had him at 
my back—a help—an instrument. It was 

a kind of partnership. He steered for 

me—TI had to look after him, I worried 

about his deficiencies, and thus a subtle 

bond had been created, of which I 

only became aware when it was sud- 

denly broken. And the intimate pro- 
fundity of that look he gave me when 
he received his hurt remains to this day 
in my memory—like a claim of distant 
kinship affirmed in a suprerne moment. 
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More important even than the friend- 
ship and the help in steering the ship 
which each partner offers the Captain 
is another kind of steering, the steering 
of the Captain himself. Each Captain, as 
a result oF his association with his com- 
panion, is given a new direction, new in- 
sights, sometimes even a new outlook on 
life. It is only because he knows that 
he can depend on his Malay that Ca 
tain Whalley is able to leave his daugh- 
ter’s home, where he feels that he is 
considered to be a burden. It is through 
the insights that Marlow gradually gains 
about the natives, particularly through 
his relationships with them and the 
helmsman on the boat, that he is able 
to realize the enormity of Kurtz’s crime. 
And most obviously of all, through his 
relationship with Leggatt the Captain 
in “The Secret Sharer” discovers himself 
and truly becomes the master both of 
himself and of his ship. 

Each Captain, in his moment of dark- 
ness, is enlightened by his companion. It 
matters little whether the darkness is 
caused by actual blindness as in “The 
End of the Tether,” by the overwhelm- 
ing physical blackness as in “Heart of 
Darkness,” or by a lack of inward vision 
and self-understanding as in “The Secret 
Sharer.” No matter what the cause of 
the darkness, the bringer of the saving 
light is the humble companion. Despite 
the beneficial results accruing from the 
solidarity existing between two men, it 
is not the highest form which solidarity 
can achieve. After all, there may be ele- 
ments of self-interest and even selfishness 
in this kind—the simple desire of men 
for reassurance and companionship in 
times of need. Nor is Car win Mac- 
Whirr’s action an example of solidarity 
as much as it is simply evidence of his 
conception of duty. 

The most exacting test of solidarity 
occurs in a situation comparable to that 
which faced the crew of Jonah’s ship. 
Here the entire ship is in mortal danger, 
and perhaps can be saved by the sacri- 
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fice of one man, and that man an ad- 
mitted outcast and fugitive. Moreover, 
no single man on the ship need bear the 
burden for abandoning this man, since 
the entire crew will have concurred in 
the action. Finally, the whole situation 
can be easily blamed on supernatural 
forces, and the crew will be able to 
justify its action on the grounds that it 
is simply an agent of God's justice. Thus, 
all the cards are stacked against this one 
man and everything conspires against 
him, urging that he be cut off from his 
fellow men—everything, that is, except 
one feeling, perhaps vague, perhaps even 
illogical, but all important for Conrad— 
“the latent feeling of fellowship with all 
creation—and to the subtle but invincible 
conviction of solidarity that knits to- 
gether the loneliness of innumerable 
hearts, to the solidarity in dreams, in joy, 
in sorrow, in aspirations, in illusions, in 
hope, in fear, which binds men to each 
other, which binds together all hu- 
manity.” When the crew of Jonah’s 
ship throws him overboard, they violate 
this all-important code of mankind. 


In The Shadow Line and The Nigger 
of the Narcissus, Conrad used almost 
all of the basic ingredients of the Jonah 
story with one important difference—he 
changed the ending. In each case, the 
ship is in great danger, and the danger 
seems to be the result of almost super- 
natural forces stirred to their greatest 
ire by just one man. That man, in each 
of these novels, although theoretically 
an able-bodied seaman, is disabled, and 
thus in reality is a passenger on the i 
like Jonah. In each case, the Jona 
fi are desperately trying to get awa 
the ship, ostensibly to return home. 
They, like Jonah, are physically isolated 
from the rest of the crew, and they com- 
plete their isolation by exhibiting undue 
surliness in the face of kindness. And 
yet, despite all the provocation, the 
crews of these two ships never forsake 
their Jonahs; indeed, it can be assumed 
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that it is only because they do not for- 
sake their Jonahs that the crews and the 
ships complete their journeys safely. 


The Jonah of the ship in The Shadow 
Line is the chief mate, Mr. Burns, while 
the Jonah of the Narcissus is the Negro 
sailor, Jimmy Wait. The names of 
Burns and Wait seem to be carefully 
chosen to sum up the fate of the respec- 
tive ships which these two men seem to 
haunt. In The Shadow Line, the ship is 
besieged by burning heat, and the men 
of the crew are afflicted with burning 
fevers. In The Nigger of the Narcissus, 
the ship seems to be laboring under the 
burden of a heavy weight, and every- 
thing seems to be conspiring to hold the 
ship back from its destination. Until a 
favorable breeze comes up, the entire 
crew is doomed to do but one thing— 
wait. 


The initial appearance of each Jonah 
on his ship is mysterious, disquieting, and 
even ominous. Burns first appears to the 
ship’s captain in The Shadow Line al- 
most as an apparition, and the captain is 
quite disturbed by both his features and 
his attitude. Burns’s face strikes the cap- 
tain as being “pugnacious in (strange to 
say) a ghastly sort of way,” and their 
uneasy conversation is almost a type of 
mental sparring. James Wait’s first ap- 
pearance on the Narcissus is just as 
ambiguous; the crew is one man short, 
but the mate doesn’t know who it is 
because the last name on the roster is 
smudged. Although the bosun has 
checked the ship and has reported that 
no one is aboard who has not been ac- 
counted for, suddenly, out of the shad- 
ows, a voice calls “Wait!” It is James 
Wait and he claims that he is the last 
smudged name on the roster, and al- 
though no one is quite sure how he has 
gotten aboard or where he has been, he 
insists, “I belong to the ship.” He is 
described as having “a head powerful 
and misshapen with a tormented and 
flattened face—a face pathetic and brutal: 
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the tragic, the mysterious, the repulsive 
mask of a nigger’s soul.” 

Both men appese. therefore, as an in- 
terruption of the established order and 
tranquility of the ship, causing a distinct 
sense of discomfort and even shock by 
their sudden appearance, their unpleasant 
and almost frightening physical appear- 
ance, and their surly and evasive attitude. 
Although both men present themselves as 
part of the crew, it soon becomes ap- 
parent that they are not going to be 
available for any constructive work on 
the ship; although they appear to be in 
= health, they are actually sick, per- 

aps mortally sick men, Burns comes 
down with a severe case of fever, and 
Wait begins his coughing and calmly 
announces that he is going to die. De- 
spite their sickness, both men are eager 
to make the voyage, presumably to get 
home. It is possible, however, that the 
urgency of their desire owes itself mostly 
to the necessity of fleecing from some- 
thing. 

Burns clearly is fleeing from the ghost 
of his former Captain—the man who was 
God while he commanded the ship—but 
whom Burns had defied. The new Ca 
tain realizes that Burns had taken the 
past to Bankok rather than Singapore in 
order to escape authority, but Burns, 
like Jonah, tends to underestimate the 
reach of authority; it pursues him in the 
shape of the telegraph cable at the 
bottom of the Gulf where he had 
thought he had buried all authority. 
Wait, too, hints that his last experience 
on a ship left something to be desired. 
“Last re EO I was out of sorts on the 
passage. See? It was easy. They paid me 
off in Calcutta, and the skipper made no 
bones about it either. . . . I got my 
money all right. Laid up fifty-eight days! 
The fools! O Lord! The fools! Paid 
right off.” But neither man has really 
been “paid off”; both feel that they have 
hoodwinked their previous Captains and 
successfully defied authority, much as 
Jonah might have felt that he was getting 
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away with his defiance of God’s will. 
But both men are, in a sense, marked 
men the minute they appear on their 
new ships, and soon the entire crew is 
aware that something is wrong. 

Burns and Wait are set apart from the 
rest of the crew by their physical iso- 
lation, Burns in his cabin and Wait in 
the deck house, and as the ships’ troubles 
increase, their isolation is even more 
marked as they, like the Biblical Jonah, 
seem almost afraid to show their faces. 
Not only are they physically isolated, 
but they seem to desire an emotional 
isolation too. Although the members of 
the crew are almost tender in their con- 
stant concern and care for them, they 
respond by becoming more abusive. The 
more they threaten, insult, and defy their 
shipmates, the more tender the ship- 
mates become. Burns and Wait seem to 
be asking to be sacrificed like the Biblical 
Jonah, but their shipmates have nothing 
but compassion for them almost in spite 
of themselves. In the case of Wait, for 
example, they admit that although the 
“secret and ardent desire of our hearts 
was the desire to beat him viciously with 
our fists about the head,” they actually 
“handled him as tenderly as though he 
had been made of glass.” 

Not only are the two Jonahs thor- 
oughly unpleasant types, but there is 
reason to believe that they are indeed 
responsible for the ships’ plights. Burns 
himself suggests that the ship is being 
plagued by the old Captain’s spirit, and 
insists that the only way to survive is 
through defiance: “You can’t slink 
the old murderous ruffian. It isn’t the 
way. You must go for him boldy—as I 
did.” But if Burns’s estimation of the 
situation is correct, then the Captain's 
spirit can be assuaged only when his 
vengeance is complete against the man 
who defied him and finally had con- 
signed him to his watery grave—Burns. 
On the Narcissus, the old and wise Sin- 
gleton explains that the ship is encounter- 
ing head winds because Jimmy Wait 
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does not want to die and knows the first 
sight of land will kill him, and the fanati- 
cal cook is convinced that Jimmy is 
possessed by the devil. But if the super- 
stitious sailors half believe that it is 
Burns’s presence on board which is in- 
furiating the spirit of the old Captain, if 
they agree that it is Wait’s struggle for 
life which is holding back the ship, they 
nevertheless do not take the alternative 
of the Biblical sailors. They refuse to ap- 
pease whatever supernatural powers are 
conspiring against them by breaking the 
bonds of solidarity. 

Finally, without the crew’s undertak- 
ing the drastic actions which Jonah’s 
shipmates did, the fate of each ship is 
settled by what happens to the Jonah in 
the natural course of events. When 
Burns finally comes on deck, free from 
fever and free of his delusions, the ship 
suddenly seems to come alive with the 
wind, and that wind and Burns’s return 
to health are clearly related: “He sat on 
the skylight looking desperately ill at 
first, but that strong breeze, before 
which the last remant of my crew had 
wilted down, seemed to blow a fresh 
stock of vigour into his frame with every 
gust. One could almost see the process.” 
And one can almost see the process 
which occurs when James Wait’s body 
is finally consigned to the sea: “the ship 
rolled as if relieved of an unfair burden; 
the sails flapped,” and almost imme- 
diately the wind comes up and the 
Narcissus has fair sailing from then on. 


It seems evident that in these two 
novels Conrad was very much concerned 
with the problem of how a group of 
men should act when a single individual 
seems to be jeopardizing their very lives. 
If Conrad was consciously following the 
Jonah legend, there is little or no indi- 
cation of it from references to the Bibli- 
cal story to be found in the novels. 
There is, however, a passage in The 
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Nigger of the Narcissus which provides 
an interesting commentary upon the re- 
lation of these stories to the Book of 
Jonah. “The true peace of God begins 
at any spot a thousand miles from the 
nearest land; and when He sends there 
the messengers of His might it is not 
in terrible wrath against crime, presump- 
tion, and folly, but paternally, to chasten 
simple hearts—ignorant hearts that know 
nothing of life, and beat undisturbed by 
envy or greed.” 

If this statement is to be believed, the 
trials which the ships and crews in these 
two stories undergo are not the work 
of a wrathful God as in the Book of 
Jonah, but rather are educative and bene- 
ficial experiences which purify the hu- 
man heart through tribulation. Ransome, 
the good sailor of The Shadow Line, 
leaves the ship cautiously, “in mortal 
fear of starting into sudden anger our 
common enemy it was his hard fate to 
carry consciously within his faithful 
breast.” Our heart is the common enemy, 
not when it is physically weak as in Ran- 
some’s case, but when it is weak in our 
sense of devotion to and solidarity with 
our fellow man. Captain Giles points out 
to the young Captain in The Shadow 
Line that if he is to learn anything from 
his experience, he “will learn soon how 
not to be faint-hearted.” A faint heart— 
yes, that is the true enemy. Jonah’s 
shipmates acted out of cowardice, but 
Conrad knew that the only hope for man 
is to act out of courage, out of a convic- 
tion of the solidarity of the human race. 
In one sense, then, these two novels are 
almost parables of now the race, the 
ship itself, must be saved. The books 
triumphantly reaffirm a belief in the in- 
dividual dignity of every human being, 
even the Jonah, and suggest that only 
through this belief and the actions which 
such a belief demands can the human 
race attain its own salvation. 
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Madeline Among the Midshipmen 


E. Witson 


One night not long ago, I found myself re- 
membering for the first time in years a gruff 
and briny old sea-dog I served under for 
a while in the Second World War. I had 
been reading the poems of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, and it was the Hymn to Intellec- 
tual Beauty that brought my old skipper 
to mind. 

No finer officer than this Captain, U. S. 
N., ever sailed the seas, I am sure, but when 
I knew him he was Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, History, and Government 
at the United States Naval Academy. At 
the Academy, the Department of E., H., 
and G. is appropriately known as “the Bull 
pan agg and I was assigned to it 
early in the war when BuPers decided I 
was more expendable with a book in my 
hand than while conning an LST. Why 
the Captain was assigned to that Depart- 
ment I do not know, unless it was because 
he had once read A Dissertation on Roast 
Pig. 

“You ever read that thing about roast 
pork?” he always asked newcomers to the 
Department, as a test of their backgrounds 
in literature. “I thought it was a pretty 
good yarn when I was a Midshipman.” 

I admired the Captain. Indeed, I was 
grateful that he was my first skipper on 
shore duty, because he gave a salty atmos- 
phere to Mahan Hall and almost justified 
the Academy’s ironclad rule that we must 
think of walls as bulkheads, floors as 
decks, drinking fountains as scuttlebutts, 
and ourselves as Naval officers. Still, with 
all the ribbons on his broad chest, the 
Captain had never fought the campaign of 
iambic pentameter nor the battle of the 
synecdoche, nor had he navigated any 
closer to the main current of English 
Literature than Charles Lamb’s little eddy 
about roast pig. It was therefore inevitable 
that the day he discovered Shelley in 


Author of novels, books of nonfiction, and 
short stories and articles in magazines, Pro- 
fessor William E. Wilson teaches Creative 
Writing at Indiana University. 


the Plebe reading assignments he blew all 
his stacks at once. 

When he came steami across the 
gangway to the Lit Deck in Mahan Hall 
that day, the Lit textbook in his hand 
and his eyes ablaze, we officers of the Lit 
Detail were so startled that we knocked 
over a half dozen chairs coming to atten- 
tion. 

“Tenshun'!” shouted the Chairman of the 
Lit Detail, a Lieutenant, U. S. N. R., 
recently surfaced from the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School; but we were already standing 
and as stiff as rigor mortis. 

“What is this doing in here?” the 
Captain roared; and as he spoke he pounded 
the Lit text so hard with his fist that he 
knocked it out of his own hand. 

The Chairman of the Lit Detail leaped 
to pick the book up. 

“Find that fellow Shelley for me,” the 
Captain commanded. “That thing about 
beauty.” 

Later, the Chairman of the Lit Detail 
said it was like looking for hay in a hay- 
stack. But he took a long shot and returned 
the book to the Captain opened to Hymn 
to Intellectual Beauty. 

The Captain scanned the page till he 
found the lines he wanted. 

“Now, hear this!” he bellowed, and 
began to read to us in a high falsetto, which 
he obviously intended to sound effeminate 
but which sounded, instead, more like a 
bosun with laryngitis: 

“Sudden, thy shadow fell on me; 

I shrieked and clasped my hands with 

ecstasy.” 


Snapping the book shut, the Captain 
then glowered at each of us in turn, as 
if to ferret out any concealed admiration 
for the lines he had read. If there was 
any such admiration in that complement 
of men, it was not exposed. The officers 
of the Lit Detail, every man-jack of them 
~—and the majority held Ph. D.’s in English 
—looked as if they had never before heard 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 


Mr. Alfred Kazin here brings together twenty-eight modern and wholly indi- 
vidual essays. “My aim throughout,” he states in his Introduction, “has been 
to present the possibilities of the essay as a form for our time; and in order 
to show students just how sensitively and brilliantly the essay form can be 
handled, it has seemed to me important to demonstrate this through the 
work of those who are ‘living’ writers in the true sense—alive in the words 
they use, alive to the real issues of man’s destiny today.” 

The Open Form covers a wide range of topics and interests: for example, 
Saul Bellow on our affluent society; Elizabeth Hardwick and Robert Lowell 
on Boston; D. W. Brogan on the Civil War—a fresh appraisal; Truman 
Capote on Russia as it is today; Vladimir Nabokov on Russia as it was 
before; C. P. Snow on “the two cultures.” But not one of the twenty-eight 
essays was chosen for its topicality. Rather, what Mr. Kazin looked for— 
and found—was the writer who speaks from profound personal commitment, 
the writer who has the ability to make the reader see the hidden, the deeper, 
or the unexpected issue, the writer who uses the essay as an open form to 
discover what he himself thinks. 

In addition to his Introduction, “The Essay as a Modern Form,” Mr. 
Kazin provides separates headnotes to each essay. 


IN THIS NEW ANTHOLOGY Professors Morris and McDonnell offer one pos- 
sible solution to that most perplexing problem: how to teach freshmen to 
write. It is their conviction that an anthology for freshmen should exemplify 
both rhetoric and subject matter—thus, the fifty essays in Form and Focus 
are rhetorically and topically arranged. The student is presented with models 
of rhetorical form on topics within his range of perception and experience. 
Form and Focus is divided into three main parts: Types of Writing, 
Methods of Development, and Research. The first two parts are subdivided 
into sections containing essays that deal with the same topic and illustrate 
the same rhetorical pattern. For example, in Part One the section on descrip- 
tion includes four essays by Eric Sevareid, James Agee, Alfred Kazin, and 
Hal Borland—each related to the theme, “Hometown in Perspective.” Under 
“Comparison and Contrast” in Part Two, the essays by Allen Jackson, Derek 
Colville, Mary McCarthy, and Aldous Huxley are concerned with similari- 
ties and differences between America and Europe. 

Part Three, Research, is closely tied in with the section on narration in 
Part One. The latter (whose general theme is “Struggles against the Sea”) 
contains Stephen Crane’s short story, “The Open Boat,” while Part Three 
provides six critical articles on that story. 

Each section is introduced by a brief explanation of the rhetorical pattern 
under consideration and is followed by suggestions for student themes related 
to the subject and rhetorical pattern of the section. In addition, there are 
questions after each essay that help the student analyze the theme, struc- 
ture, and the style of the essay. The book will include a rhetorical index that 
will enable the instructor to find easily material on any ‘particular writing 
technique—such as paragraph structure, theme, tone, alliteration. 
Publication: March, 1961 


Publication: March, 1961 


REDESIGNED and completely reset, this new Shorter Edition of Modern 
Rhetoric presents in concentrated form the rhetoric section (Parts 1-4) of 
the Second Edition, omitting the handbook and the readings. It contains a 
full treatment of the research paper from the first steps of preparation and 
note-taking through the final writing and rewriting. Materials on outlining, 
footnotes, and bibliography (which appeared in the appendices of the 
Second Edition) have been woven into the chapters of Part 4. In addition, 
a new student theme on the topic of the Civil War has been prepared espe- 
cially for this edition. 

In the Shorter Edition, the number and order of chapters and the major 
divisions within chapters are the same as in Parts 1-4 of the Second Edition. 
The condensation has been achieved, in the main, by deleting certain ex- 
amples and related comments, principally in chapters on description and 
narration, diction, metaphor, and tone; relatively little material has been 
deleted from chapters on exposition and argument. Thus, the emphasis in 
the Shorter Edition falls more heavily on expository and argumentative 
discourse. Publication: April, 1961 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 1961 


IN THIS IMPORTANT NEW BOOK of methods, the authors, all experienced 
classroom teachers, set forth effective and practical ways of solving the prob- 


lem which lies at the heart of the English course: integrating purpose, con- : i 
tent, and method. They have organized the book around five basic areas: Walter Loban, 
Language, Thought, and Feeling; Understanding; Appreciation; Communi- Margaret Ryan, 


cation; The Discovery of Values--a summary, idealistic but sound, of the : Be 
task of the English course and the English teacher. and James R. Squi é 
In all, there are twelve chapters, each containing two main divisions: ; ‘ a 
Perspectives and The Teaching Problem. Perspectives is concerned with the a. TEACHING yt '§ 
content to be taught, the insights needed by the teacher, and the philosophical : aay 
and psychological issues involved. The second division of each chapter covers . ene mag hath 
the strategies of classroom instruction —ways of teaching, actual classroom ait ; a * 
procedures, and practical methods for testing and evaluating students’ prog- : en : 
ress. The book also includes six teaching units which show how the content 
and methods discussed may be introduced in the classroom. 
In a Prologue entitled “Teacher and Learner” the authors discuss the ideal 
English teacher in relation to today’s students and schools, and in the four- 
part Epilogue, “Program and Plan,” they offer practical, specific ways of 
organizing lessons, units, and curricula. 
Because the emphasis throughout is on the content of the English course, 
Teaching Language and Literature will be of interest io all who believe that 
a rediscovery of content is the most important task facing the teacher of 
English. Publication: May, 1961 


THIS EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of source materials gives the student a unique 
opportunity to see for himself what has happened to our language. The 
teaching possibilities it affords are many. The first is in freshman English, 
either as a sourcebook for controlled research projects or as a reader in 
those courses directed toward language study. In addition, instructors will 
find it an invaluable supplement to the History of the English Language or 


Introduction to Language courses. 

The Gorrell and Laird sourcebook reprints some sixty selections—samples ENGLISH. AS 
of English from Anglo-Saxon times to the present. These are primarily ie 
source materials; the student using this book will discover how language LANGUAGE: 


develops and changes. Some of the selections are from rare or out of print . BACKGROUNDS, 


sources not readily available elsewhere. * 
The book begins with “A Language Miscellany”—short quotations by 
Langer, Pirandello, Ben Jonson, Sapir, Thurber, and others that illustrate ; _DEVELOPMENT, 
immediately the importance of language and the great variety of writing ws USAGE 
about it. There follow six main divisions, the titles of which give some indi- i a 
cation of the scope of the materials: Language As It Works; The Language 
As It Was; Early Observations of Language; Development of the Dictionary; 
Prescriptive Grammar and Usage Problems; The Modern Problem of Usage. 
The editorial commentary contained in this sourcebook is planned to stim- 
ulate study and discussion of the major issues in language. Before each of 
the seven parts there is an introduction that suggests the significance of the 
selections to the study of the language; following each part are questions for 
discussion and questions that serve as springboards for investigation, reports, 
or brief papers. Also included, at the end of the book, are suggestions for 
longer papers. Publication: March, 1961 


THE COMPLETE TEXT of Mark Twain's classic novel, the significant criticism 
it has stimulated, and some of the typical sources from which it grew, are 
all contained in this new Harbrace Sourcebook. The text printed here includes 
the fugitive “raftsman” section of Chapter 16, omitted in most editions of the 
novel; this section is clearly marked off from the rest of the chapter. 

In Part Il are examples of the humorist tradition of the old Southwest— 
sketches by Johnson Hooper and Richard Johnson and a relevant excerpt 
from Twain's Autobiography—which show how Twain used and perfected 
the tradition in which he grew up. In addition, there are several songs of 
Julia Moore, the “Sweet Singer of Michigan,” whom Twain spoofs in the 
“Grangerford Ode.” 

In Part Ill Mr. Lynn brings together the most important critical writings 
about the novel: for example, the early unfavorable reviews, the apprecia- 
tive essay of Twain's good friend, William Dean Howells, the contributions 
of such modern commentators as Van Wyck Brooks, Bernard DeVoto, 
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Robert M. Gorell, 
he 
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Lionel Trilling, T. S. Eliot, and Leo Marx. The final essay in the section is 
Mr. Lynn’s study of Huck and Jim. The sourcebook concludes with sugges- 


tions for short and long research papers and for further reading. 
Publication: February, 1961 


. i i Tue Focus of this book is the trial of Socrates and the forces and events 
4 es Richard Levin » that led up to it. The editor has chosen his selections to reveal as much as 
Ra Fd possible about the character of Socrates, his method of inquiry, and his rela- 
® QUESTION tionships to the community, rather than to present a full discussion of his 
ae THE philosophy. The book will thus be within the grasp of the freshman who 
OF SOCRATES. has had no formal training in philosophy. 

‘ The heart of this sourcebook is in the accounts of the three eyewitnesses 
whose works have survived: Aristophanes, Plato, and Xenophon, each of 
whom presents a strikingly different picture of Socrates. Aristophanes’ satiric 
comedy The Clouds is included in its entirety. A generous sampling of Plato 
shows various aspects of the character of Socrates and the people who be- 
came his accusers; in marked contrast are selections from the historian 
Xenophon. In addition, there are a number of shorter pieces from secondary 
sources of the Hellenistic and Roman periods which demonstrate not only 
the breadth of Socrates’ influence but also the distortions which can occur 
in the transmission of historical fact. 

In his general introduction Mr. Levin discusses the historical background 
of Fourth Century Athens, as well as the problems of historical research. In 
addition, he provides an introduction to each author and, in the case of 
Plato, a headnote to each selection. Also included: a glossary of people, 
places, and things mentioned in the selections; a chronological list of events; 
suggestions for written assignments that progress from short topics on indi- 
vidual selections to longer and more complex topics; suggestions for further 
reading. Publication: March, 1961 


ro i ie | The Scarlet Letter, a standard novel in freshman English and American 
literature courses, is presented here in its entirety. And, to help elucidate it, 

D Mr. Lynn also presents the items within the Hawthorne canon which can be 
said to prefigure the novel, as well as examples of important Hawthorne 
criticism. 

The sources include the short story, “Endicott and the Red Cross,” and 
entries from The American Notebooks. In the criticism section are such 
important contributions as Dr. George Loring’s “Transcendentalist” cele- 
bration (1850), Orestes Brownson’s attack (1850), Anthony Trollope’s dis- 
cussion of Hawthorne's “Genius” (1879), and Henry James’ analysis of the 
novel (1879). To these Mr. Lynn has added several landmarks of modern 
criticism from D. H. Lawrence’s Studies on Classic American Literature 
(1923), from Yvor Winters’ Maule’s Curse (1938), and from F.O. Matthies- 
sen’s American Renaissance (1941). Mr. Lynn concludes the book with 
suggestions for written assignments of varying lengths and degrees of com- 
plexity, and suggestions for further reading. Publication: February, 1961 

EXaAMPLEs of the major forms of comedy—from Aristophanes’ The Birds to 
works of the contemporary theater—are exemplified in this new Harbrace 
Sourcebook, a companion volume to Richard Levin's Tragedy: Plays, Theory, 
and Criticism. Mr. Felheim has chosen as models four one-act and four full- 
length plays; among them are Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, Moliére’s The 
Misanthrope (Richard Wilbur's translation), Sheridan's The Critic, Wilde's 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Chekhov's The Wedding, and Shaw's The 
Man of Destiny. This proportion of long and short plays will allow instruc- 
tors to make balanced assignments from the sourcebook if they choose to 
use it with other texts in the Introduction to Literature and World Litera- 
ture courses. 

Part II explores the nature of comedy, with theoretical discussions by 
Congreve, Meredith, Bergson, Freud, Dobree, Leacock, Langer, Kronen- 
berger, and Frye; in Part III are critical essays which examine four particular 
plays. The sourcebook concludes with suggestions for written assignments 
and for further reading. Publication: April, 1961 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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MADELINE AMONG THE MIDSHIPMEN 


When he was satisfied with his inspec- 
tion, the Captain proceeded to a pro- 
nouncement. 

“That Shelley fellow was a sissy! Strike 
the poem off the reading list.” 


“Aye, aye, sir!” said the Chairman of the 


Lit Detail. 

The Captain warped his majestic hull 
around toward the door, but there he 
stopped, caught in the backwash of an 
afterthought. 

“Belay that,” he said, turning to the 
Chairman. “Not just that thing about 
beauty. Strike off everything in he book 
by that fellow. No Shelley. Understand?” 

“But, sir, ——” the Chairman began. 

“All of it!” the Captain shouted. “No 
Shelley! Won’t do for Midshipmen. Can’t 
have them exposed to that kind of bilge.” 
He gave his falsetto a try again. “Shrieking 
and clasping his hands!” But he still 
sounded like a bosun in sick bay. “L might 
have known it when I saw the fellow’s 
name on the list. Percy ——/” 

“Please let us keep Ode to the West 
Wind, Captain,” the Chairman of the Lit 
Detail pleaded. “In a way, sir, it’s a 
nautical poem. That is, it’s about the 
weather.” 

The Captain shook his head. 

“Won't do!” he said. “That one too! 
All of them! After all, there’s a war 
on. Throw them all out! Understand? 
Shrieking and all that bilge! Percy ——/ 
Percy Bysshe —~! Percy Bosh, I say!” 

So, that year at the United States Naval 
Academy, Nineteenth Century English 
Poetry was taught with no mention of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. To quiet my con- 
science in the matter, I tried to believe 
that a whole class of officers in the U. 
S. Navy would be manlier than their 
comrades in Blue and Gold because they 
had never heard of him. At least, if they 
ever encountered Beauty and recognized 
it and shrieked, they would have no one 
to blame but themsélves. 

We did retain Keats in the Plebe syllabus 
that year, however, probably because the 
Captain never had the stomach for looki 
into The Eve of St. Agnes after he jetti- 
soned Shelley. At the time, I was sure 
that if he had known what was going 
on in Madeline’s bedroom on St. p 
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Eve and heard the commotion it caused 
in my Plebe class, John Keats would have 
gone over the side too. 

At the Naval Academy, the teaching 
method is somewhat different from the 
method practiced in most institutions of 
so-called higher learning. Or so it was 
during the war. Every Midshipman had 
to have a grade in the instructor’s grade 
book for every day, and for that rvason 
you had very little time for shilly-shallying 
around with superfluous things like ideas. 
You got each Midshipman on his feet in 
the course of the fifty-minute period, asked 
him a question that he would find it hard 
to answer equivocally, jotted a numerical 
grade in your grade book, and proceeded 
to the next man. According to Academy 
Regs, vou said, “That is well.” at the 
end of each recitation, whether all was 
well or not; and it was a good idea to 
observe this rule because, if you didn’t, 
your Midshipman would remain standing 
at attention, as solemn as a ninepin, even 
after you had called on someone else. 


When I came to The Eve of St. Agnes 
in the Lit syllabus, I was pleased to note 
that there were forty-two stanzas in the 

. There were twenty-one Plebes in 
my Lit class. That meant two stanzas per 
Plebe. At the rate of a minute per stanza, 
I would have eight minutes left over for 
teaching. 

We cast off to a good start with Keats’s 
pee. I gave the class the poop about the 
egend of St. Agnes Eve, made sure they 
had the word on the rivalry between 
Madeline’s family and Porphyro’s, ran 
them through a drill in pronouncing 
Porphyro as Porphyro and not Proffero, 
and together we convoyed that amorous 
young man through the “dusky . 
of Madeline’s castle and into Madeline’s 
bedroom, where, as Keats put it, he “took 
covert, pleased amain.” That phrase caused 
a little disicaley, but I persuaded my future 
officers and gentlemen that Porphyro, 
being himself a gentleman if not a Naval 
officer, only hid in a corner of Madeline’s 
room and did not take to the covers of 
her sack. 

Then came Madeline’s turn. All inno- 
cence, but eagerness too, “St. Agnes’ 
charméd maid” climbed the marble stairs, 
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lighting her way with a candle, and finally 
hove to at the door of her room, where 
Porphyro was hiding. 

“Then what happened?” I asked the 
Plebe I had brought to attention to sound 
off on Stanzas 23 and 24. 

The Plebe hesitated, and I thought he 
looked puzzled. But it was hard to tell. 
Most Plebes looked puzzled aboard the 
Bull Department. 

“Well, sir,” he said, finally, “when 
Madeline opened her bedroom door, a big 
animal ran out.” 

I could not have been more startled if 
the Engineering Department (known as 
“Steam”) had blown out a boiler under 
my classroom windows, as indeed they 
were in the habit of doing from time to 
time. 

“A big what?” I said. 

“A big animal, sir.” 

I tried to think of all the things clutter- 
ing Madeline’s bedroom that St. Agnes 
Eve. There was a table covered with cloth 
of woven crimson, gold, and jet. There 
were candied apple, quince, and plum and 


lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon. And 
of course there was Porphyro. But I 
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could recall no animals, large or small, on 
the loose in the girl’s chamber. 

“I think you must be mistaken,” I said. 

“It’s in the book, sir,” the Plebe replied, 
solemnly. “May I show you?” 

In the Navy, if it’s in the book it’s so. 
In my place, even the Captain would have 
had to give that Plebe a 4.0 for the day 
if he proved himself right. 

“Very well,” I said. “Find it in the 
book and read it to me.” 

The Plebe opened his book to Stanza 
23 and read the first line. 

“Out went the taper as she hurried in. 
. . » That’s a large tropical animal found 
mainly in South America, sir,” he said. “I 
looked it up.” 

Five minutes later, Steam was sending 
over a man to ask us to pipe down. 

The Captain never heard about this 
interpretation of Keats in my classroom, 
and at the time I was grateful. Maybe, 
though, it would have been all right if 
he had. On second thought, I believe he 
would have approved of Madeline’s bed- 
room. After all, he liked animals in litera- 
ture. It was only Beauty and that sort of 
bilge that he disapproved of. 


PEDAGOGY 
Ray Mizer 


To teach, be thou not soporific; 
Be, rather, gay and tentative. 
Thus you avoid the pose deific 
That comes with being positive. 
Eschew pet jokes in hieroglyphic, 
Forgive the too inquisitive, 

And you escape the crown ossific, 
Or the dank niche dessicative. 


Associate Professor of English at DePauw University (Greencastle, Indiana), Dr. Mizer 
is the author of a number of poems in a variety of publications, including American Bard 


and Beloit Poetry Journal. 
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THE CRAVEN COMITATUS 


Murray F. MarkKLanp 


The scholars who write about the epic 

or heroic tradition of the Germanic 
peoples nearly always discuss the comitatus, 
the select group of the hero’s retainers, 
those warriors bound voluntarily and 
personally to his service by virtues which 
modern men still respect and aspire to. 
And our admiration brings us to describe 
the relationship always in such words as 
these used by George Anderson, “. 
a whole-souled devotion to which the 
Anglo-Saxon was ready to dedicate his 
life. ‘Death is better for every earl than a 
life of shame!’” Historical sources and 
the heroic poems are called upon to 
justify assertions like this, “Whatever the 
outcome of the fight, however, victory and 
life or defeat and death, undoubtedly the 
relations of the war-leader to his comitatus 
is one of the most important themes in 
Old English literature.”* 

The comitatus, its loyalty, courage, and 
disinterest, is thus made a nucleus of our 
conception of the Germanic heroic tradi- 
tion. This is done despite the fact that in 
Beowulf, the major literary ae of 
the tradition, the comitatus fails its leader. 
The Beowulf must then be a denial of 
the customs for which it is often cited as 
evidence; or there must be a reason and 
explanation internal to the poem for the 
failure of all but one of Beowulf’s men 
to show the courage demanded of them, for 


*George 
the Anglo-Saxons (Princeton, 1949), p. 64; 
R. W. Chambers, Beowulf (Cambridge, 1959), 
pp. 28, 327-328; C. L. Wren, Beowulf (London, 
1953), p. 74. 

*Anderson, p. 95. 


K. Anderson, The Literature of 


An assistant professor of English at Washing- 
ton State University (Pullman), Dr. Markland 
is the author of “The Structure of the Kingis 
Quair” (Research Studies of the State Coll 
of Washington, 1957) and “The Role of Wil- 
liam Caxton” (Research Studies, Washington 
State University, June 1960). 


their failure to support him, and for their 
reluctance to die in his defence. 


Even though the hero and his comitatus 
stand in the forefront of their picture of 
the heroic age, not many writers have 
attempted to account for the defection of 
Beowulf’s chosen arms-companions. W. W. 
Lawrence, who felt that the attribution of 
cowardice to Beowulf’s thanes was most 
striking, perceived two possible explana- 
tions: the poet either introduced it into 
the tale or he got it from an older story. 
I assume that by the first he means that 
the poet introduced it with some purpose, 
although Mr. Lawrence finds its only 
effect is to enhance the hero by contrast. 
However, he favors the second ibility 
on the grounds that it is more in accord 
with the poet’s usual practice. After 
raising and leaving unanswered a number 
of questions (for example, “What explains 
its place in the story?’), Lawrence turns 
away from his problem ‘by saying, “The 
constantly shifting motivation of epic 
tradition is hard to follow.”* R. W. Cham- 
bers also says that the concept came to 
the poet from earlier stories or from 
earlier versions of this particular story. The 
motifs of Beowulf are both folklore and 
heroic, matters which are often i incongruous 
if not incompatible. By com details 
of Beowulf with its folklore analogues, 
Chambers is able to explain to his satis- 
faction a number of these incongruities. 
When he turns to the craven comitatus he 
accounts for it in the same way, “The hero 
is in each case [the analogous stories about 
the son of the Bear] deserted by his 
companions: a feature which, while it is 
marked in the Grettis Saga, can obviously 
be allowed to survive in Beowulf only in 
a much softened form. The chosen re- 
tainers whom Beowulf has taken with him 
on his journey could not be represented 


*"W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and Epic Tradi- 
tion (Cambridge, 1928), p. 227. 
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as unfaithful, because the is savi 
the episode of the 
the death of Beowulf. To have twice repre- 
sented the escort as cowardly would have 
made the m a satire upon the comitatus 
and would have assured it a hostile recep- 
tion in every hall from Canterbury to 
Edinburgh.”* 


I feel, as do others, that Beowulf is a 
unified poem, that the poet was an artist 
“ who had full control of the major aspects 
of his poem.* It had to be, therefore, the 
poet’s decision that Beowulf’s comitatus 
‘should fail him, and it has to be that that 
‘failure in some way adds meaning to the 
poem. 
, Mr. Chamber’s attempted explanation 
self shows how selective and purposeful 
ihe poet is. If he got the motif of the 
untrustworthy companions from its ana- 
logues, he has changed it greatly, because 
in those stories the defection always occurs 
when the hero is underground and it 
occurs because the companions are faith- 
less and self-seeking. In Beowulf the de- 
fection results from cowardice caused by 


a fully’ apparent aboveground danger. 
Beowulf’s companions are not evil or 
ignoble, they are fearful. These circum- 
stances are sufficiently different to show 
a deliberate decision by the poet. 


Is it not possible, also, that the source 
is not folk-lore, but real events of which 


the t knew? Certainly, this ideal of 
heroic behavior must, like the ideal of 
chivalry, have been violated by the 
cowardly, and the members of some real 
comitatus must at some time have run 
like rabbits. If this were so, we would 
again have evidence that the poet was 
choosing deliberately in accord with his 
purpose. 

As he describes the actions of the 
comitatus in each of the three adventures, 


‘Chambers, p. 380. 

*Arthur E. Dubois, “The Uniry of Beowulf,” 
PMLA, XLIX (1934), 374-405; J. R. R. Tol- 
kien, “Beowulf: The Monsters and the Critics,” 
Proc. Brit. Acad., XXII (1936), 271-272; Adrien 
Bonjour, The Digressions in Beowulf, Medium 
Aevum Monographs V, Oxford 1950; Arthur 
G. Brodeur, The Art of Beowulf, (Berkeley, 
1959). 
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the poet creates a pattern compatible with 
other aspects of the story. Despite the fact 
that the three main adventures are folk- 
lore matter rather than heroic matter (that 
is, they are essentially adventures more 
suitable to the single hero than to a group), 
the comitatus does participate in all three, 
and not until the last is there the slightest 
implication that they are unworthy. They 
participate bravely though futilely in the 
fight with Grendel. The same men are 
excluded from the. fight with Grendel’s 
dam, but they do not defect. They remain, 
waiting and hoping, even after all have 
decided Beowulf is dead and Hrothgar and 
the Scyldings have returned to Heorot. 
The comitatus does not descend with 
Beowulf, but it does not desert its post 
aboveground. Beowulf’s men are there to 
hail him when he swims to shore bearing 
Grendel’s head. It is in the third battle, 
some fifty years later, that Beowulf’s 
chosen warriors fail him. One should be 
aware that this comitatus would not be 
made up of the same individuals as was 
the one that accompanied him to Heorot. 
The one we know, Wiglaf, is a youngster; 
the others must also be newer men, 
another generation than Beowulf; and of 
the new men only one has the courage, 
loyalty, and devotion which each and 
every man of the first comitatus had. 

The contrast of then and now permeates 
the . Beowulf is a poem of ultimate 
defeat. Beowulf is defeated, as are all men, 
despite his prowess and earlier victories, 
and Beowulf’s people, after him, are also 
defeated. One may see the poem as Tolkien 
does as “a balance, an opposition of ends 
and beginnings. In its simplest terms it is 
a contrasted description of two moments 
in a great life, rising and setting; an elabora- 
tion of the ancient and intensely moving 
contrast between youth and old first 
achievement and final death.” Or one may 
see its meaning extended far beyond the 
individual as Brodeur does, “It is more 
than the death of Beowulf which constitutes 
the tragedy of Part II, and so of the whole 
work; in death he is victorious; and he 
is old enough and sufficiently full of 
honors, to die happily. His tragedy is that 
he dies in vain—indeed that his death brings 
in its train the overthrow of his people.” 
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In either or both of these statements is 
an understanding which enables us to 
explain why the had the comitatus 
fail Beowulf. There have been changes, 
not only in Beowulf, but in his people 
and in his society. Beowulf has grown old, 
so his powers have declined. His people 
have declined, this the poem tells us, until 
they are dependent upon a single hero 
to save them from conquest, but the 
hero himself is dependent upon a support 
from his people which he does not receive. 
The old order has passed away taking with 
it the virtues which Beowulf still has, which 
Wiglaf apparently has, but which no one 
else of the group about Beowulf has, and 
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which, by implication, few of the rest of 
the Geats have. 

The failure of the comitatus informs us 
that although Wiglaf, whom Beowulf in- 
vests with his authority, is a hero of the 
same order as Beowulf, the people are 
doomed to subjection under a foreign 

wer. A people who have been heroes 
ed by heroes is exhausted. The poet has 
foreshadowed in several digressions the 
destruction of these people, and by the 
defection of the comitatus he accounts for 
the catastrophe.*® 


‘Bonjour, p. 69. 


THE DRAMATIC RHYTHM OF THE 
WAKEFIELD CRUCIFIXION 


THomas SAMUELS 


There are some serious omissions in 
the critical canon of important medieval 
drama. Among neglected masterpieces of 
the genre is the Wakefield Crucifixion, a 
play notable for a periodic alteration and 
combination of emotional motifs so artful 
as to distinguish it from most of the 
English mysteries. Though the play’s sub- 
ject is inherently powerful, its drama- 
turgy is itself striking. 

The Wakefield Crucifixion begins with 
a boastful speech by Pilate which is fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Christ’s Tortur- 
ers. The Torturers speak of Christ as a 
“fals chuffer” in significant ignorance of 
the fact that the only boaster present is 
not Christ but Pilate. To a Christian audi- 
ence, the discrepancy between the Tor- 
turers’ derision of Christ and His true 
character is both unmistakable and por- 
tentous. The periodical dramatization of 
this discrepancy gives the play its rhythm. 

The drama’s first movement depicts the 
long and horrifying process of nailing 
Christ to the cross. Throughout the scene 
the Torturers continue to taunt the silent 
sufferer with what they “know” to be the 


falsity of His claims. They accuse Him 
of pride and each of them expresses an 
explicit desire to bring Christ down to his 
own level. They even accompany their 
physical torment with imaginative psy- 
chological goading, for they tell Jesus that 
in fastening Him securely to the cross 
they are enabling Him to prove Himself 
king of the Jews; they are preparing Christ 
to defend His claims in a tournament in 
which the cross shall bear Him. 

The torture is both elaborate and long. 
Christ’s response to it is tactfully delayed. 
After what has seemed an eternity of pain, 
Christ responds to His tormenters with 
an innocence that takes on added poignancy 
in proportion to the depth and duration 
of their misguided conceit: 


My folk, what haue I done to the, 
That thou all thus shall tormente me? 
Thy syn by I full sore. 

what haue I greuyd the? (p. 265)" 


As events move to their inevitable and 
awful conclusion, the playwright portrays 
many of the biblical details of the Passion: 
the offering of the sour draught, the 


The author, a teaching assistant at the 
University of California, will be an instructor 
at Williams College next fall. 


*All quotes from “The Crucifixion,” The 
Towneley Plays, ed. George England (London, 
1897). 
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sharing of Christ’s clothes, Pilate’s plaque, 
etc. But the playwright also includes some 
“business” which is not in the Bible, clearly, 
to re-emphasize the irony at the center of 
the play. The Torturers are not all literate, 
and there is a short comic interchange in 
which we learn that only one of them can 
read the plaque upon which Pilate has 
written. Again we note their acknowledged 
error, for the first Torturer deprecates the 
writing rather than admit he cannot read it. 

Then the dramatist suggests a slight 
change in the minds of the tormenters. 
Perhaps they are ruffled by Pilate’s strange 
refusal to erase the plaque upon which 
he has written that Jesus is the Jewish king. 
At any rate, to their taunts to Christ that 
if He be king He save Himself, they add 
the challenge, or invitation?, that if He be 
king He save them. They challenge Him 
to persuade them of His divinity. They, un- 
knowingly, invite conversion! At this point, 
Christ dies. 

The play’s conflict between human 
brutality and ignorance and divine gentle- 
ness and wisdom seems to be ending with 
a human death for divinity. The qualifica- 
tion of this seeming conclusion is the play’s 
real climax. Its form is a simultaneous state- 
ment of the two main dramatic motifs. 

The tragic ignorance of the Torturers 
has been relentlessly exposed by means of 
a series of ironic juxtapositions culminating 
in the slight wavering before Christ's 
death. After Christ’s death, to determine 
whether their work is done, the tor- 
menters force a blind man to pierce the 
Lord’s body with a spear. The blind man 
does so and a miracle occurs; his sight is 
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restored. At this moment when the tor- 
menters may logically achieve the con- 
version they had unconsciously invited, 
and the false human victory over Christ 
may be subsumed within Christ’s divine 
victory over sinful man, the fourth Tor- 
turer says: 


he felys no more payn; 

ffor hely ne for none othere man 
All the good tha ever he wan 
Gettys not his lyfe agayn. (p. 277) 


In this speech the ignorance of the 
tormenter and the truth of the martyr come 
together, but the latter makes the merest 
impression on the former. The psychologi- 
cal insight in exemplary. The Torturer can- 
not suddenly be enlightened; that would be 
the sort of last act conversion which is 
no more honorable for all its popularity 
among playwrights. He cannot be en- 
lightened; nevertheless, the supreme truth 
must show some ascendancy. The attenu- 
ated, exquisitely poised sympathy of the 
Torturer’s last speech dramatizes all the 
ascendancy that Christian truth can have 
over the hopelessly damned. The Torturer 
cannot recognize his Saviour, but in his 
damnation he can look back with human 
fondness on a divinity he cannot compre- 
hend. Neither of the play’s two main 
motifs is cancelled. They are drawn out 
to the end, but at the end, with restraint 
and propriety, the stronger motif shows 
its greater value. For its simple but un- 
erring construction and its dignified praise 
of the power of Christ even over the hearts 
of disbelievers, the Wakefield Crucifixion 
merits our attention. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE AS IT APPEARS TO 
CONTEMPORARY STUDENTS 


Ropert C. SLack 


Last spring the students in our senior 
seminar for English majors were reading 


Current editor of the MLA “Victorian 
Bibliography” and a consultant for Advanced 
Placement English in the Pittsburgh area, Dr. 
Slack is an Associate Professor at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


Browning’s The Ring and the Book, a 
poem and story celebrated among Victorian 
works for its vigor, for its superb character 
drawing, and for its penetrating moral in- 
sight. The ultimate response of the students 
was not gratifying, particularly that of 
the best students, who had a good grasp of 
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what Browning’s poem was saying. Not 
only did they doubt the psychological 
genuineness of Caponsacchi’s chivalry, but 
also they hesitated to share Browning’s 
admiration for such conduct as being 
saintly. Essentially they were saying: “We 
doubt the reality of Caponsacchi and 
Pompilia. And even if they were that way, 
we don’t see why they should have been.” 
They were pw 4 not only Browning’s 
portrayal of an ideal, but the validity of 
the ideal itself. Moreover they did not 
fully share Browning’s righteous joy in 
punishing the scoundrelly Guido. 

This is only the reaction of a few students 
to one Victorian poem, and by itself the 
instance means little. But I suspect this 
instance is not by itself. It is one more 
illustration of an attitude toward Victorian 
literature that seems to be fairly common 
among contemporary students, and espe- 
cially among able undergraduates who are 
genuinely devoted to literature. Such 
students come to a ready acknowledg- 
ment of the living power of twentieth- 
century writers such as Joyce and T. S. 
Eliot, Proust and Kafka, Faulkner and 
Hemingway. Of course, these are the voices 
of their own world and are bound to 
sound louder to them than do the Vic- 
torians. Yet this is so not only because 
the moderns are closer in time, but even 
more because the moderns are radically 
different in idiom and character. Too often 
Victorian literature tires our able students 
because they find it too prolix; it bores 
them because they find it too obvious; it 
antagonizes them because they find it too 
staunchly didactic. 

I have not conducted a door-to-door 
public opinion survey on this subject, but 
many of my colleagues whose judgment 
on literary matters I highly respect con- 
firm this observation. And I have met with 
the same story in other universities. Only 
a few weeks ago I had the opportunity 
to speak informally with a well-known 
scholar and teacher of Victorian literature, 
who, in frank conversation, admitted the 
justice of this position. “The Victorian 
novelists,” he said, “still do attract a body 
of students. But the poets do not attract 
them, and the Victorian writers of exposi- 
tory prose repel them.” My observation is 
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not new; it is a reluctant recognition by 
one person concerned for the welfare of 
Victorian literature that, in the eyes of 
contemporary students, it is not faring 
too well today. 


Certain tenets of the New Criticism are 
now in the very intellectual atmosphere 
that our most brilliant students breathe. 
This criticism places great emphasis upon 
the qualities of ambiguity and irony in 

try: the poem should not be so single- 
intentioned as to make a direct statement 
about the experience it records; it should 
represent an experience dramatically, in 
concrete or metaphoric terms, so that the 
myriad suggestions of meaning which cling 
to the actual experience will be adequately 
suggested by its poetic representation. For 
those who fully accept this New Criticism 
doctrine, we must admit that Victorian 
poetry is at a disadvantage. 


Let’s consider a specific example. In 
Tennyson’s Maud appears a passage which 
is so close in phrasing to portions of T. 
S. Eliot’s Prufrock that comparison between 
the two is invited. Tennyson’s protagonist, 
after killing the brother of his beloved 
Maud, has fled to France. News has come 
to him that Maud has died. He is dis- 
tracted with grief; her image, or shadow, 
haunts both his dreams and his daylight 
hours. One morning after dreaming of her, 
he wakes to find the hauntin hantom 
still before him. Outside his ficele room 
he sees that 


. . the yellow vapors choke 
The great city sounding wide; 
The day comes, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 
On the misty river-tide. 


He goes wandering through the city, 
seeing before him the accusing shadow of 
his beloved: 


. the broad light glares and beats 
And the shadow flits and fleets 
And will not let me be; 
And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 
Hearts with no love for me. 
Always I long to creep 
Into some still cavern deep, 
There to weep, and weep, and w 
My whole soul out to thee. (Part II, lines 
203-07; 229-38) 
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How remarkably similar some lines of 
Mr. Eliot’s Prufrock sound! For Prufrock 
is proceeding through the streets aware of 


The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the 
window-panes, 
. . the yellow smoke that slides along the 


“ 


And he is concerned about preparing “a 
face to meet the faces that you meet,” faces 
of those who have no love for him but 
will set him “pinned and wriggling on 
the wall.” Prufrock, too, echoes the con- 
soling “cavern deep” with his vision of 
lingering “in the chambers of the sea.” 

At times the modern poet seems almost 
a verbal echo of the Victorian; yet the 
two are really worlds apart. There is 
nothing subtle about the situation in which 
Tennyson’s protagonist moves. The cause 
of his distraction is obvious. But Prufrock 
is nervous for much more complicated 
reasons: he is repelled by, attracted by, 
frightened by the trivial-minded but sharp- 
tongued women of his social world. He is 
tempted to make a love declaration that 
will shake the very foundations of this 
world of coffee-spoons; yet he never voices 
his revelation because he trembles delicately 
at the possibility of being misunderstood 
and of meeting a casual rebuff. His deep 
restlessness is the unidentifiable malaise of 
being alive, or rather half-alive, in the 
modern world. His nervousness arises from 
such vastly complicated and subtle causes 
that any one of them disappears when we 
try to examine it carefully. 

And consider the relationship to an 
accepted code of morality that these two 
protagonists reflect. Tennyson’s protag- 
onist has the curse of Cain upon him for 
the murder of one we may well call a 
brother. Prufrock has done nothing wrong 
—unless it is wrong to grow old rather 
timidly, in an uneventful life. There seems 
no moral code assignable to Prufrock’s 
world or life (though there is a sense of 
moral outrage that he does not, cannot, 
act). For Tennyson’s protagonist the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong is much 
more clear and simple, and he is in an 
instantly apprehended relationship with this 
moral code. For Prufrock the whole situa- 
tion is much more nebulous: if he experi- 
ences a sense of guilt, he doesn’t know 
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what he is guilty of, unless it be the guilt 
of not breaking some generally acknowl- 
edged moral commandment. Surely in this 
respect the Victorian poem is much simpler, 
much more direct. 

When we consider the imagery, we 
find a similar story. Even when the images 
are verbally almost identical, the modern 
poet has used his with more subtlety and 
complexity. Tennyson writes 


the yellow vapors choke 
The great city sounding wide . . . 


This is a descriptive detail. The smoky, 
choking yellow ae hangs in the city: this 
is the fact, and the image brings the fact 
concretely to us. In Prufrock we have 


. . the yellow fog that rubs it back 
upon the window-panes. 


Mr. Eliot gives us the fact of the fog, 
but he does something else with it, too; 
it contains as well a cat-sense about it and 
is in some way bound up with the purrin 
women at the tea party to which Prufroc 
is going. The image serves more than one 
function: it is representational and symbolic 
at the same time. 


Or consider Tennyson’s lines 


. - - I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 
Hearts with no love for me. 


The protagonist, his nervous system almost 
unhinged by his present situation, hates 
everything his eyes fall upon—the squares 
and streets and the faces of every stranger 
passerby. The lines constitute a direct state- 
ment of the immediate emotional condition 
of the protagonist. However, in Mr. Eliot’s 
poem, the phrase appears in this context: 


There will be time, there will be time 
To prepare a face to meet the faces 
that you meet. . . 


This is considerably more tenuous. Pru- 
frock fearfully anticipates the ordeal of 
entering the society of the sharp-eyed and 
sharp-tongued women. He isn’t there yet, 
and there is still time to avoid the encounter. 
Yet among that society is where the over- 
whelming question must be voiced, if at 
all. Much of Prufrock’s hesitance before 
contact with real and vital experience is in 
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this line; he would rather turn back and 
flee. The phrase, though it consists of 
almost the identical words, is considerably 
richer in implication as it is used by the 
modern poet. Now, what is a reader who 
has learned to relish such complexity and 
subtlety (as many of our most able students 
have) going to think of the far less compli- 
cated lucidity of the Victorian poem? 

I do not wish to minimize the virtues 
of the Victorian poem. Its dramatic situa- 
tion is more direct and more intense in 
nature, its moral emphasis is not evaporated 
into clouds of ambiguity, its emotional 
impact is not slowed up by irony, and it 
is clear and immediately apprehendable 
by the reader. I am not trying to say that 
these qualities of the Tennyson poem are 
defects. My only contention is that many 
of our most competent students, nurtured 
by disciples of the New Criticism and 
living in a world that questions or denies 
so many of the Victorian moral assump- 
tions, have learned to relish complexity and 
subtlety, ambiguity and wit, to the point 
that Victorian poetry in general no longer 
strikes fire with them. They have learned 
to enjoy puzzle-solving as a delightful 
adjunct to arriving at the relevance of an 
obscure allusion or the application of an 
oblique image; whereas Victorian literature, 
aimed much more directly at communica- 
tion, simply has very few of such puzzles 
to solve. 

Some apologists for Victorian literature 
have tried to make it viable in our times 
by demonstrating that the major writers 
were, most of them, in serious rebellion 
against all that we think of as “Victorian- 
ism”; that underneath the pious assertions 
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they were as filled with doubts and un- 
certainties, that they were as much aware 
of living in a shifting quicksand of a 
world, socially, politically, morally, as any 
twentieth-century writer is. Although there 
is some truth to this contention, it does 
not make the attractions of Victorian 
literature the same as the attractions of 
modern literature. The approach to these 
concerns, the manner of presenting them, 
has changed in certain fundamental ways. 
Whereas the Victorians made a frontal 
attack, modern writing makes an oblique 
approach (some might say that it makes 
a devious retreat from its concerns). And 
the assumptions upon which the Victorians 
were basing their frontal attack really 
differ from the assumptions which underlie 
the modern work. The Victorians, in spite 
of all their doubts, could not escape from 
an inner instinct that all would eventually 
work out for the best. Our age has lost 
this instinct. 

The problem of making Victorian liter- 
ature viable to contemporary students, it 
seems to me, is not going to be solved by 
suggesting that the Victorians really are 
moderns. Perhaps we could make greater 
progress by kindling a new interest in 
the genuine manner in which this literature 
is written. Many of us are convinced that 
it does have a full flood of vitality; we 
know that it once showed the capacity to 
stir its readers deeply. What were the 
original springs of that vital power? Can 
we tap them again so that contemporary 
students and readers will respond once 
more to the genuine non-temporal force 
of the floodtide of Victorian literature? I 
sincerely hope so. 


THE TEACHING OF VICTORIAN LITERATURE 


Francis G. 


The cultural barriers which separate 
the twentieth-century student from Vic- 
torian literature are formidable. Neverthe- 
less, I think it is true that except in the 
days of Elizabeth, and then in the case 


Dr. Townsend, who received his Ph.D. from 
Obio State, is head of the Department of 
English at The Florida State University. 
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of the drama only, English literature has 
never been such a popular art form as 
it was in the days of Victoria. And because 
Elizabethan drama and Victorian literature 
were popular art forms at one time, even 
to this day they retain the ability to attract 
the populace, once initial cultural prej- 
udices are dispelled. 
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If it is popularity we want, we can 
have it easily. What poet appeals more to 
the average student than Robert Browning? 
What novels hold more immediate attrac- 
tion than Wuthering Heights, Jane Eyre, 
David Copperfield, and Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles? Unfortunately the disconnected 
study of isolated works is no substitute for 
a course in Victorian literature, any more 
than a parade is a campaign. 

Victorian literature, like all popular 
literature, uses ideas which are in the air, 
but when the wind changes, the atmosphere 
of a past time vanishes, and it requires 
remarkable science to reconstitute it. Yet 
reconstitute it we must, because no student 
can come to a proper understanding of 
Victorian poetry and fiction unless he 
is at least aware of the main intellectual 
concerns of the age. The worst mistake 
we can make is to attempt this reconsti- 
tution of the atmosphere in our own 
twentieth-century words. We become 


amateur philosophers, expounding Kant 
and the way that German idealism appears 
transmuted in even the minor poets of 


the nineteenth century. We become 
amateur theologians—very amateur indeed 
—as we explain religious doubt and the 
grounds therefor. We become amateur 
economists explaining the long superseded 
systems of Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, and 
John Stuart Mill. Many of us have become 
semi-qualified experts on economic theory, 
but only economic theory as of 1860. 

We should let the Victorians speak for 
themselves, through the medium of that 
unique product of the age, the grand 
essay. Personally, I find the grand essay 
a highly satisfying literary form. Nothing 
so exposes the shallowness of the twentieth 
century and a good deal of what ails 
it as a comparison of the best issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly produced in the last 
generation with the worst issue of the 
Edinburgh Review in its heyday. But we 
must never forget that the grand essayists 
are for mature students, not for under- 
graduates, who find them not just in- 
comprehensible, but, what is worse, boring. 
The question is, how can we employ them 
without killing student interest? But that 
question is inseparable from another, 
namely, how can we build an under- 
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graduate course in Victorian literature 
which will achieve popularity without 
sacrificing substance? 

First of all, let us avoid the natural 
tendency of English departments to 
pirouette in ever widening circles around 
the sophomore survey, introducing juniors 
and seniors successively to less and less 
important writers; let us concentrate on 
poetry. Let us exclude minor poets, in 
order to secure greater concentration on 
a few representative poets. For my part, 
I like to be even more exclusive: if a 
department already offers a Browning 
course, there seems little reason to devote 
several hours to him in another course. 
Thus Tennyson and Arnold can receive 
the attention they deserve. In the same 
way, if a course in the novel is available, 
then in the Victorian literature course 
fiction can be held to a minimum. Now, 
how shall we use the grand essayists? 


I have found the following technique 
fairly effective. Begin the semester by 
having the students read selections from 
Macaulay, Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, and 
Newman, saving Ruskin, Arnold, and Pater 
for the moment. Do not try to demonstrate 
the literary value of these writers. Use 
them frankly to establish the intellectual 
milieu in which Victorian poetry was 
created. Do not try to defend Victorian 
ideology. Concede that it is dead, but 
insist that it is as important for literary 
study as concepts of more remote centuries. 
Spend no more than an hour on Macaulay 
and another on John Stuart Mill, two on 
Carlyle and two on Newman, concentrating 
on the intellectual issues in their work, 
avoiding biographical bypaths and special 
pleading. The superior student, as you 
might expect, discovers without being 
taught that these essays are more than 
journalism, while even the average student 
will find them mildly interesting if he is 
assured that he need not admire them. 
And at the end of two weeks the class 
will have had at least a glimpse of the main 
stream of thought. 

After this brief introduction of not more 
than six hours class time, I suggest spend- 
ing another six hours on the poetry of 
Clough and Matthew Arnold, with little 
more than an hour for Clough, and that 
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hour confined to standard pieces, which 
have their own appeal, such as “The 
Latest Decalogue” and “Say Not the 
Struggle Naught Availeth.” In the mean- 
time, the class should be reading David 
Copperfield, to which three hours of class- 
room discussion will be allotted after the 
conclusion of the Arnold-Clough section, 
those three hours being carefully directed 
to the specifically Victorian elements of 
David Copperfield. It is precisely because 
David Copperfield is so rich in these ele- 
ments that I would select it over any 
other Dickens novel. It is full of the sights 
and sounds, the thoughts and words, the 
confused idealism and unconscious cruelty 
of the age. Of course, in this day and 
age there will be members of any class 
in Victorian literature who will be intent 
on a critical analysis of the faults of David 
Copperfield. 1 suggest a little one-upman- 
ship. Concede at the outset that the novel 
has enormous defects and casually observe 
that these are clear to everyone. Treat 
the novel as a good story which is also an 
important social document. It will make 
its own way, because it happens to be a 
major work of art. 

We are now at the end of the fifth week 
of our theoretical course. A good deal has 
been accomplished. The students know 
something of the valiant individualism, 
the uncompromising honesty, of Victorian 
thought at its best. They have at least 
a passing acquaintance with the main 
intellectual issues of the age. They have 
seen the doubts and difficulties occasioned 
by those issues in the questioning poetry 
of Clough and Arnold. They have been 
given a panoramic view of everyday 
Victorian life by David Copperfield. Now 
is the time to turn to Tennyson, the self- 
appointed and universally acknowledged 
spokesman of the age. 

Here the whole course will stand or 
fall, and it is easy to make it stand, because 
average college students will like Tenny- 
son if they are not overwhelmed by the 
adverse reaction of the superior students, 
who have been conditioned to dislike 
Tennyson by the criticism of the early 
twentieth century. The whole strategy I 
have been recommending is based on the 
simple rhetorical principle of conceding 
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all your opponents’ strictures at the out- 
set, by this expedient directing the students’ 
entire attention toward finding the merits, 
rather than the defects, of Victorian litera- 
ture, thus forcing them to adopt a positive 
approach. I would suggest the same policy 
in teaching Tennyson. At the outset fire 
both barrels at him: in one hour of con- 
centrated defamation sum up everything 
that has been said against him. But end 
that hour on a tantalizing note. Of all 
important English poets of the last century 
and a quarter, Tennyson was the only 
one who could sell out an issue of a 
popular magazine with a few stanzas, who 
could produce best sellers one after the 
other, who could make a fortune out of 
poetry alone—no touring the lecture circuit, 
no hitting the academic sawdust trail, just 
writing poetry good enough to impress T. 
S. Eliot. Certainly, if one yearns to write 
more than closet lyrics, one can learn 
something by observing Tennyson’s tech- 
nique. And here the great mass of average 
students are the teacher’s allies. In the next 
few days, if the superior students are 
really open-minded, they can hardly fail 
to observe two things: first, Tennyson’s 
poetry does have popular appeal; second, 
Tennyson's poetry, in spite of its manifest 
defects, does have permanent value. 

A paradox, a most ingenious paradox, 
Tennyson found success precisely where 
the modern critic finds failure, that is, 
in the expository passages which explain 
his meaning to the prosaic reader. 
Even in a poem as devoid of preaching as 
“Tithonus” he carefully inserts these lines: 


Why should a man desire in any way 

To vary from the kindly race of men, 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 

Where all should pause, as is most 
meet for all? 


Of course, our contemporary purists object 
to prose passages like this and hold out 
for undiluted poetry. Let me ask a series 
of questions: How long has it been since 
any human being was able to read The 
Waste Land as pure poetry? In the last 


generation it has prompted more exegesis 


than the Book of Daniel. Can anyone 
really say that he reads The Waste Land 
without this huge mass of interpretation 
coloring his impressions? Tennyson, like 
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most Victorian poets, took the trouble to 
establish his own context. Frequently he 
was daring enough to state his conviction 
in the form of a proposition. If later poets 
refrained from doing so, what was their 
motive? It could have been artistic in- 
tegrity, but then again, it could have been 
the urge to flee from individual responsi- 
bility, which is so marked a tendency of 
our times. 

To return to our course in Victorian 
literature, four weeks on Tennyson’s poetry 
will give the student at least a rudimentary 

icture of the problem of writing poetry 
in the nineteenth century. Since he is now 
ready to see what Arnold’s criticism is 
about, devote the tenth and eleventh weeks 
to that subject. In the last four weeks of 
the course, trace the erosion of the Vic- 
torian ideal. An hour’s discussion of John 
Ruskin serves as a preface to Pre-Rapha- 


elitism and the poetry of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and William Morris. A careful 
reading of the Conclusion to Pater’s Studies 
in the History of the Renaissance leads 
naturally to the study of Swinburne and 
Fitzgerald. I suggest a final week of com- 
plete relaxation, Wilde’s The Importance 
of Being Earnest and a little Gilbert and 
Sullivan. If a teacher feels that more fiction 
is needed, then the choice is obvious: 
Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh. 

The course which I have outlined is 
certainly not devoid of substance. Had 
we but world enough and time, we could 
make it more profound, but for fifteen 
weeks it will suffice. Taught energetically, 
it can be popular. And it can do something 
which needs doing. It can shake the 
superior student loose from a blind con- 
formity with the critical dogmas of his 
own age. 


THE ENGLISH MAJOR AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 
W. N. Francis 


I suppose that there are two principal 
reasons given for the nearly universal 
practice of requiring American college 
students to concentrate or major in some 
limited field of study. The first, which may 
be called the theoretical or liberal reason, 
is that every educated person must, to 
some extent, be an expert or at least a 
specialist in one field or another if he is 
to escape the charge of dilettantism. The 
other, the practical reason, is that various 
kinds of careers require people with 
rather extensive special knowledge of the 
kind that can be gained by devoting about 
one-third to one-fourth of the normal four- 
year undergraduate course to a single area 
of study. The first reason emphasizes the 
fact that the breadth of view and knowl- 
edge characteristic of liberal education must 
be matched by knowledge in depth, by 
immersion in a subject—not, certainly, to 
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the point of saturation, but at least to the 
point where the modes of thought, the 
allusions, the specialized vocabulary, and 
all the other characteristics of the spe- 
cialist become familiar enough to be 
handled with at least a sophomoric sense of 
expertise. The second reason emphasizes 
the fact that many careers open to the 
college graduate demand more than a 
beginner’s knowledge of one of the aca- 
demic disciplines. In brief, and to be blunt 
about it, the first reason is concerned with 
liberal education, the second with vocational 
education. The fact that these two reasons 
are advanced to justify the institution of 
the major is sufficient evidence that this 
is one of the battle grounds in the conflict 
between liberal education and vocationalism 
in our day. 

Since I have introduced these loaded 
terms, a bit of definition is in order. By 
liberal education I mean that process which 
produces what we, as educated people, in- 
stinctively call an educated man. Sach a 
person is marked by breadth and catholicity 
of knowledge, by a grasp of ideas as well 
as facts, by orderliness and openness of 
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mind, and by clarity, precision, and grace 
of expression. The undergraduate liberal 
arts college is by no means the only place 
where such qualities can be acquired, but 
it is the only one expressly devoted to their 
inculcation. In spite of the massive ob- 
stacles which the typical college puts in 
the way, it is probably the easiest place to 
acquire these qualities. And a fair per- 
centage—I will not venture a more specific 
estimate—of the graduates of liberal arts 
colleges do actually acquire them. 


By vocational education, on the other 
hand, I mean that process that trains a per- 
son for successful participation in a specific 
occupation—any occupation, from garbage 
collector to Supreme Court justice. It is 
thus the principal concern of the medical 
school and the law school, as well as the 
engineering school, the business college, 
the secretarial school, the technical insti- 
tute, and countless other institutions, in- 
cluding the extensive training programs of 
business and industrial firms. In a society 
as multiform and complicated as ours, this 
kind of training is, of course, absolutely 
indispensable. Without it our whole civili- 
zation would collapse into chaos. The 
claims of vocational education are obvious, 
pressing, and irrefutable. Whether or not 
the liberal arts college openly sets voca- 
tional training among its expressed goals, 
it cannot escape, avoid, or overlook these 
claims. However much it may emphasize 
preparation for life, it also engages in 
preparation for making a living. 1 doubt 
that it could continue to exist if it did not. 

These two goals, liberal education and 
vocational preparation, are in conflict. 
However much the conflict may be played 
down in the interest of presenting a con- 
sistent educational philosophy, the fact re- 
mains that they are basically irreconcilable. 
Vocational training concerns itself with all 
sorts of skills, techniques, and procedures 
which liberal education finds intellectually 
trivial and stultifying. Liberal education is 
engaged in all kinds of speculation, theoriz- 
ing, and imaginative flights which voca- 
tional training finds distracting, irrelevant, 
and time-wasting. Since they cannot be 
brought into harmony by mutual recon- 
cilement, their conflict can be adjusted or 
minimized only by compromise, which is 
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the typical solution to which the liberal 
arts college resorts. One mode of com- 
promise—perhaps the most common-—is to 
pursue the aims of liberal education by 
means of general requirements, sometimes 
called distributional, which assure that 
every student is exposed to a selection of 
courses from various fields of study, while 
meeting the demands of vocationalism in a 
program of concentration. Certzinly some 
majors are more involved in vocational 
preparation than others are. In my college, 
as, I suspect, in most, the department of 
chemistry measures its success by the 
number of its majors who go on to graduate 
study in reputable universities. Since grad- 
uate study in chemistry has, so far as I 
know, the single aim of training chemists, 
it is clear that the chemistry major is 
almost completely vocational. Some of our 
chemists deny this, principally, I am con- 
vinced, on emotional grounds—they feel 
that “vocational” is somehow a dirty word. 
But in the rough and tumble of academic 
discussion and dispute, they talk of “pro- 
ducing chemists” rather than of educating 
men. Similarly, almost all of our biology 
majors are pre-medical students, whose 
major concern is to gain admittance to a 
medical school where they can continue 
their preparation for a career in medicine. 
Majors in accounting and business adminis- 
tration all look forward to going into 
business, where their undergraduate train- 
ing will be, they hope, directly applicable. 
To the prospective teacher, any major is to 
a considerable degree vocational; it is one 
of the paradoxes of our profession as 
English teachers that however much we 
were led by love of literature to enter 
into it, we are seldom able to enjoy a work 
of literature for its own sake, without 
bothering ourselves about what we would 
say about it to a class of students. But in 
spite of all this, there remains a group of 
undergraduate majors which are predomi- 
nantly liberal rather than vocational—his- 
tory, philosophy, the languages, certain of 
the social sciences, and English. For the last 
half century or so, since the decline from 
pre-eminence of the classics, English has 
been the most popular of these. In many 
places it still is. 
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The presence of many vocationally 
oriented majors in the undergraduate 
curriculum, with their conspicuous and 
irrefutable claims to practicality, relevance, 
and freedom from speculative wool-gather- 
ing and imaginative nonsense, tends to in- 
crease the questionings and doubts which 
our society already strongly fosters about 
the validity of the liberal arts. The conflict 
between liberal education and vocationalism 
often becomes most acute in the minds and 
families of our students. Those who come 
to us with some idea of what liberal educa- 
tion is all about, or who acquire these 
notions in their first year or so of college, 
are often strongly attracted to English. 
Often they come to it after trying and 
failing, or simply coming to dislike beyond 
tolerance, one of the more vocational 
fields. I can think of many students who 
have come to me with the attitude, some- 
times openly expressed, “Thank God I 
flunked organic chemistry; now I can shift 
from pre-med to what I really want to do— 
major in English!” I must say I accept 
these second-hand English majors with 
some misgivings. Some turn out to be 
truly saved souls who have seen the light 
and followed it; others, having been ship- 
wrecked once, are looking for a snug 
harbor of refuge, and often are shocked 
and bewildered when it turns out to be a 
voyage of exploration in turbulent waters. 

Whatever the reason that brings them 
to an English major, students are often 
troubled in conscience about it. So strong 
is the vocational pressure from many 
sources that all but the most dedicated 
must make some gesture in that direction. 
To occupy himself in four years of ex- 
pensive education without an obvious prac- 
tical goal seems self-indulgent and extrava- 
gant to the student himself, and often out- 
rageously so to his parents, who are paying 
part or all of the cost. The result is that 
the English major strives to find the very 
reconcilement between liberal education 
and vocationalism which I have just stated 
to be impossible. Or, if he himself realizes 
that the reconcilement is impossible, he 
seeks some rationalization to offer the home 
folks. Many times I have been faced with 
the question, “/ know why I want to major 
in English, but what can I tell my father? 


He wants to know what an English major 
is good for.” 


One is tempted to answer bluntly and 
unequivocally: “Tell him you came to a 
liberal arts college to get a liberal education, 
and the English major offers the best op- 
portunity for that you can now see. Tell 
him that to use your four years of college 
for vocational training would be to waste 
the best—perhaps the only—opportunity 
you will ever have to become educated. 
Tell him it will be time enough to train 
yourself for an occupation when you know 
what that occupation is to be; chances are 
somebody will pay you even while training 
you.” 

Actually, of course, we seldom lay it 
on the line in quite that honest a way. In- 
stead we say, “Tell him English is excel- 
lent background for law school—all the law 
school deans say so. Tell him many business 
leaders majored in English, and that while 
the middle ranks of business and industry 
are filled by business majors, the top men 
are mostly liberally educated. Tell him 
there are many careers—journalism, pub- 
lishing, radio and television, the theatre, 
advertising—for which the English major 
is good preparation.” In short, we try to 
make out that the English major is voca- 
tional after all. 

This is, of course, rank hypocrisy. But it 
is hypocrisy in a good cause. It is a kind 
of conspiracy between the student and the 
teacher against the too narrow view of the 
parent. In helping the student out with 
rationalizations for his choice, we are aid- 
ing him in his effort to get out from under 
parental domination without open revolt. 
Most of us, I hope, know better than to ac- 
cept these rationalizations at face value, 
though most of them are at least half true. 
We know that the academic study of litera- 
ture does not turn the clumsy and inarticu- 
late into skillful writers of advertising copy 
or legal briefs. We know that it does not 
make the shy and introverted into efficient, 
clear-headed personnel managers. We 
know, indeed, that it may work quite the 
other way; it may be unsettling to the 
point of disaster. The notable broadening 
effects of literary study may result in 
vacillation, uncertainty, and soul-searching. 


They may shatter the comfortable world 
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of middle-class security and incapacitate 
the student for a previously planned career. 
I could document these dramatic asser- 
tions many times over. I think particularly 
of one lad of no great scholarly or literary 
ability, who was slated to go into a 
prosperous family business. After graduat- 
ing as an English major he insisted on 
continuing to an M.A. although we would 
not recommend him to graduate school 
with any enthusiasm, and in spite of the 
fact that his decision brought him into 
bitter conflict with his father, who saw 
all his hopes for a cherished only son being 
dissipated. Of course one factor here was 
the student’s own failure to treat his Eng- 
lish major as part of a liberal education; 
instead of going ahead to be a successful 
and educated clothing merchant, he could 
think only of turning his English major 
to vocational account. But it was the Eng- 
lish major that derailed him from an other- 
wise straight and well-laid track. 

Of course, the English major, like a 
vaccination, doesn’t always take with such 
violence. The C-student usually gets by 
without really being reached at the core 
of his being. He learns his lesson, passes 
his comprehensive examination, and puts 
away or sells his books as he embarks upon 
what society considers the serious things 
of life, basically unaltered by his contact 
with the best that has been thought and 
said. I remember a reunion after twenty 
years with one of my own schoolmates, 
who in the interim had taken over and 
successfully managed a family manufactur- 
ing business. Politely making conversation 
with the English professor, he said that 
he remembered a course in Shakespeare as 
the best course he had in college. Ad- 
mittedly with some malice, I asked him if 
he still read Shakespeare frequently. I got 
what I expected—he certainly would like to, 
but after he got through with Time, Life, 
the Reader’s Digest, and half a dozen trade 
journals, he just didn’t have any time for 
reading, though he often felt that he ought 
to renew his Shakespeare. There was no use 
saying that if the Shakespeare course he 
enjoyed had been really successful, he 
couldn’t keep himself from reading Shakes- 
peare. He wouldn’t have understood me. 
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So I suppose half of our majors get by 
relatively unscathed. But if our major pro- 
grams are what they should be, the B or 
A student is never the same again. He is 
educated; his study of literature has 
changed him in irrecoverable ways. If he 
has a very bad case, he may give up all 
other vocational prospects and plunge into 
the precarious world of literature. If he 
is like us, rather than risk separation from 
his beloved he will marry her and settle 
down to the rewarding and frustrating 
career of a teacher. But this he should 
only do, we know, for positive rather 
than for negative reasons. If he has what 
it takes to do so, he will reconcile his edu- 
cation with the requirements of the market 
place, and be both educated and successful 
in some normal career. He may acquire his 
vocational training concurrently with his 
liberal education; more and more of our 
premedical students are majoring in English 
or philosophy while taking their biology 
and chemistry on the side. Or he may get 
his vocational training later. Business and 
industry make quite a case about wanting 
liberally educated men to train for leader- 
ship; however they overstate their wishes 
in this matter, they actually do hire such 
people and put them through their training 
courses. The best graduate schools of busi- 
ness administration are eager for superior 
English majors, and their graduates are in 
demand. Law is another possibility; I re- 
member one of our English majors, now 
a moderately successful lawyer, who wrote 
me that he made law school endurable by 
regularly reading Chaucer on the eve of 
important examinations. 

The consequences of all this for the 
planning of the English major program 
seem to me to be inescapable. Except for 
the special field of preparing teachers, the 
English major program must be kept free 
of vocationalism. Its core must be the study 
of the English language and of the litera- 
ture written in English, in England, 
America, and other parts of the English- 
speaking world. And these must be studied 
liberally—that is, for their own sake, and 
for what they contribute to the student’s 
liberal education as defined early in this 
paper. Whatever vocationally oriented 
courses—in journalism, technical and busi- 
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ness writing, radio and television, or what- 
ever—it may be considered expedient for 
the English department to offer, these 
must not be included in the English major 
program. Nor should we be led by the 
boasting of our colleagues in the natural 
sciences to consider the English major a 
pre-Ph.D. factory. I should be unhappy if 
more than fifteen or twenty percent of our 
majors went on to graduate work in Eng- 
lish; only those should do so who have a 
strong desire to teach and a recognizable 
talent for it. The rest should scatter—into 
medical, law, and divinity school, into 
graduate schools of business administration, 
directly into business, industry, banking, 
journalism, public relations, government 
service, and all the other occupations that 
do not demand graduate professional train- 
ing. 


In this way, I feel, we can make our 


greatest contribution and discharge our 
a responsibility. Society needs a 
eaven of educated persons who read above 
the level of the Reader’s Digest or Peyton 
Place, who can bring critical acumen to a 
new play or a new production of an old 
one, who can demonstrate that a love of 
poetry and an understanding of what poets 
do are not incompatible with sanity and 
even a degree of respectability. These are 
the people who will support public libraries, 
civic theatres, symphony orchestras, and 
literate periodicals; they may even defend 
teachers, preachers, and writers against the 
ever-present threat of obscurantist suppres- 
sion and ignorant censorship. In short, they 
will behave like responsible, educated 
people. If we can contribute in even a small 
way toward increasing their number in the 
world, we can feel that the English major 
is performing its most important function. 


M.L.A. CONVENTION 1959 


Epwarp STONE 


It’s the same old city yet, 
Carrie Meeber, 
Though we came Convair or jet, 
Carrie Meeber. 
Still we strolled to Fitz and Moy’s, 
Drank with Charlie and the boys, 
Shopped at Marshall Field for toys, 
Carrie Meeber. 


Oh, we're graybeards and all that, 
Carrie Meeber, 

And we have our footnotes pat, 
Carrie Meeber, 

Read Racine and Billy the Kid, 

Rule on ablaut and The Cid, 

Explicate what Prufrock did, 
Carrie Meeber; 


Still, young hearts were there, and dreams, 


Sister Carrie, 


(Thunderbirds, not sorrel teams, 


Sister Carrie), 


Winter drove along the mass, 
But the mannikins had class, 
And we saw you at the glass, 


Sister Carrie. 


Associate Professor of English and Chairman at Obio University (Athens), Dr. Stone 
bas edited a number of books (on Naturalism, Ezra Pound, Henry James), written a 
number of articles (on Swift, Stephen Crane, James), and has published poems in various 


journals. 
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A REPORT ON NCTE’S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. CONVENTION 


S. Warp 


It is not possible to give a comprehensive 
report on everything that happens when 
a subject matter organization of sixty 
thousand members and subscribers sets out 
to celebrate its golden anniversary at the 
place of its birth. It may not be surprising, 
therefore, if this report, even when limited 
to matters of interest to College Section 
members, is littl more than a frenetic 
sampling. 

Short Papers and Principal Addresses: 
Nowhere is this difficulty more discourag- 
ing, perhaps, than when a reporter tries 
to reflect the variety and contents of the 
addresses and short papers that comprise a 
large portion of such a convention. This is 
so not only because many of the speeches 
are not available to him either as a listener 
or as a reader, but also because many of 
them yield poorly to short summary and 
brief extract. Enough are available, how- 
ever, to make the attempt attractive and to 
make the reporter hope that some sort of 
justice can be done both to individual 
speakers and to the convention itself by 
means of a few quotations and redactions: 


Our reading should offer us a wider 
entrance into life, together with a 
sharper eye, a keener ear, and a 
heightened sensibility. (J. B. Priestley) 


The real business of the humanities is 
not knowledge, but wisdom. (Emerson 
Shuck) 


I take it that the virtue of studying 
literature is that thereby we study man 
by art; we study him as a whole, as 
intellect and emotion, as individual and 
society, as mature and experience, in 
every way that man is capable of con- 
ceiving himself. I take it that the danger 
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NCTE?’s College Section Committee and wrote 
the history of the Section published in the 
November (1960) issue of College English. 
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is that we study literature not as art at 
all, but as a phenomenon whose in- 
teresting trappings can be observed. 
Studied as art, world literature is no- 
table for the extent to which it is rep- 
resentative and understandable; studied 
as the accumulation of a body of re- 
lated data it offers few of the advantages 
of studying art. (Charlton Laird) 


Any man who never puts pen to paper, 
whether to write poem, play, novel, or 
essay, a bitter denunciation or an im- 
ressionistic tribute, a biography or a 
ate, an analysis or a query—that 
man is not truly and totally engaged. 
And ours above all other professions 
demands the total engagement of mind 
and heart. (James E. Miller, Jr.) 


Far too many teachers serve Shakes- 
peare’s plays to their students much as 
— feed their children spinach, not 

cause it tastes good but because it is 
good for them. (Louis Marder) 


Teaching by teachers and not learning 
by students seems to have become an 
established practice in American institu- 
tions of learning, a thing that is utterly 
wrong. It was becoming customary in 
Woodrow Wilson’s time. He objected to 
it, and tried with some temporary and 
local success, to substitute learning for 
teaching. He regarded the education of 
every individual as strictly dependent 
on what that individual did for himself, 
and he thought of the teacher as an 
adviser of the student and as a com- 
panion of the student in the process 
of learning. (Hardin Craig) 


The assumption that the nonproductive 
scholar is better in the classroom than 
the productive scholar is an old chest- 
nut. That there are good teachers who 
are unproductive should of course be 
admitted, but it should also be admitted 
that many of them are both lazy and 
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irresponsible. . . . It is this new type— 
the man-who-loves-his-students-so-much- 
he-can’t find-time-to-think-or-work-on- 
a-professional-level—who is the current 
danger. (William Van O’Connor) 


Many a teacher has taught the names 
and dates of authors, the titles and the 
subjects of their works, the life and times 
in which they flourished, the facts of 
their lives, the circumstances of their 
copying or their publication, solemnized 
with well-chosen clichés of criticism, and 
has gone to his reward, reassured by the 
belief that he has been teaching litera- 
ture. (Charlton Laird) 


Most often that scholarship is best which 
is felt and not seen, sensed and not heard. 
It would lie below the surface of every 
comment of the teacher . . . it would 
add a tone of assurance to the voice 
and an air of confidence to the stance. 
This teacher is the teacher who has 
digested his scholarship, brought it into 
some meaningful relationship to the 
poem or novel he is teaching. But beware 
of undigested scholarship which is seen 
and not felt, heard and not sensed. Its 
eg heavy chunks and blocks will lie 
ike booby traps around the classroom, 
tripping the students, deceiving the 
teacher, becoming in themselves such 

nderous and demanding colossuses of 
interest as to cause the em to fade 
from sight and the novel to disappear 
from memory. That fragile thing we 
try to instill in students—call it enthusi- 
asm or what you will—is easily dampened 
by excess footnotes, readily water-logged 
by a parade of erudition, and frequently 
drowned by a flood of facts. (James E. 
Miller, Jr.) 


If we may assume that reasonable 
mastery of a subject is requisite for 
teaching that subject in high school, we 
have cause for concern, for ten to fifteen 
per cent of those who complete college 
preparatory courses for teaching lack 
reasonable mastery of their subject. (Jay 
E. Greene) 


The colleges must make certain that the 
graduates whom they send to teach in 
the high schools are competent, and this 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


can come about only after the colleges 
have been in steady communication with 
the high schools about expectancies and 
standards. (Richard Lander) 


My colleagues and I appreciate our 
college brothers’ occasional letters-to- 
the-editor demanding better class loads 
and working conditions for us. On the 
whole, though, these are internal matters 
which we can handle if the external 
pressures make it obvious that our stu- 
dents can’t get into college without the 
type of teaching that smaller class loads 
and more secretarial help make possible. 
(Richard Lander) 


Leave the skills and drills to the schools, 
where elementary matters can be and are 
taught, and where elementary matters 
should be learned by prospective stu- 
dents. The colleges and universities can 
then drop their remedial programs, 
clear their freshmen courses of remedial 
elements, and make the student respon- 
sible for what he should learn in his 
school years. This procedure will give 
to the schools the kind of support they 
need, a clear and positive indication by 
the colleges and universities that the 
entering Pome who is not prepared 
for college work will perish. This is 
the first step in any program for improv- 
ing the college course, a retraction of 
the virtual promise to the high school 
student that he will be given a fancy 
and expensive repetition of the junior 
high school course. The college course 
can then focus on its proper subject 
matter, the language as it functions in 
the structures used by educated people, 
and on its proper objectives, the intelli- 
gent understanding and the effective use 
of language in these structures. (Gordon 
Wilson) 


Now where does the enjoyment of good 
writing and good literature begin? Surely 
in the appreciative response to good 
writing wherever that writing may be 
found. One place, to cite one out of 
many, is in the columns of a sports 
writer who is not content to rely on the 
clichés and claptrap of his trade, who 
has an eye for 2 character, a feeling for 
a dramatic moment, and regularly tries 
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ARS PLATONICA 


to find some good words to tell his 
readers what his eye has seen, his mind 
has felt. What shall you do about a 
writer of this sort? Ignore him, so as 
not to waste a moment of the time 
allotted to Chaucer, Milton, or Charles 
Lamb? If so, you may be missing a 
chance to show young people that good 
writing does have an important connec- 
tion with their uproarious lives. (J. B. 
Priestley) 


Business (the Saturday morning College 
Section meeting): some five hundred mem- 
bers were present. . . . Robert Gorrell and 
Autrey Nell Wiley were introduced as 
newly elected members of the College 
Section Committee to succeed Charlton 
Laird and Donald Tuttle, whose three-year 
terms were expiring. They join Francis E. 
Bowman and William S. Ward (whose 
terms expire in 1961) and Louise Rosenblatt, 
R. C. Simonini, Jr.. and Robert Tuttle 
(whose terms expire in 1962) as the other 
members of the Committee. . . . Brice 
Harris, in behalf of the Section, presented 
the works of Wallace Stevens to Frederick 
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L. Gwynn and thanked him for his five 


years of distinguished and untiring service 
to the Section and to the Council as editor 
of College English. . . . Donald R. Tuttle 
resented the recommendation of the Col- 
ege Section Committee that in the future 
advisers to College English, instead of be- 
ing elected by the membership at large 
from a slate prepared by the Nominating 
Committee, should be appointed by the 
College Section Committee from a list of 
names submitted by the editor of College 
English. The reasons for the change were 
explained and the recommendation was 
approved unanimously. . . . Frederick L. 
Gwynn and Albert R. Kitzhaber were 
elected to serve on the Section’s Nominating 
Committee and John Gerber (appointed 
by NCTE’s Executive Committtee) was 
announced as the member of the 1960 
Nominating Committee to continue on the 
1961 committee and serve as its chairman. 
. . . The meeting was then turned over to 
William Van O’Connor and James E. 
Miller, Jr. (new editor of College English) 
speaking on the subject of “Putting Literary 
Scholarship to Work in the Classroom.” 


ARS PLATONICA 
W. Artuur Boces 


From Plato’s time to Hyman’s 
It’s been drummed into our brains 
That critics are the sane ones— 
Only poets are insane! 


Associate Professor of English at Portland State College and Portland Extension Center, 
Mr. Boggs has bad poems published in many magazines and reviews. 
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Current English Forum 
Marcaret M. Bryant 


What is the status of a word like eve- 
nings in a sentence such as 1 work evenings? 


A.B.N. 


Expressions like open evenings and work 
evenings are well established in the lan- 

age, having survived from the Old Eng- 
ish period. One of the functions of the 
genitive case was to indicate time relation- 
ships, as in deg, “day,” deges, “by day.” 
This survival of an old adverbial genitive 
may be observed in “Evenings he would 
write letters” or in the phrasal-genitive 
equivalent “Of an evening he would write 
letters.” There is no objection to always 
and nowadays, which illustrate the same 
construction. The use of the word evenings 
is recorded in the Dictionary of American 
English, Vol. Il, the citation being from the 
year 1862. Did any one who happened to 
be listening to the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings on June 3, 1954, wince when Roy 
Cohn answered: “Yes sir, my job was so 
important that I was forced to work nights, 
weekends, and holidays’? It is doubtful that 
any one of the millions of listeners gave 
it a second thought. In a study of adevertise- 
ments in New York newspapers it was 
found that the ratio of advertisements of 
stores which were open in the evening was 
three to one in favor of “Open Evenings” 
instead of “Open Every Evening,” an 
alternative. The usage was employed more 
often in the papers that catered to readers 
who find it convenient to shop in the 
evening. The New York Times did not 
avoid the use of the expression, even though 
ninety-five per cent of its advertisers are 
firms that are closed in the evening. Both 
“Open Evenings” and “Open Nights” were 
found in the Times. Recently an English 
teacher, a Ph.D., wrote in a letter “. . . I 
am giving myself a kind of home extension 
course in these categories of knowledge 
evenings” (July 20, 1955). 

A study of literature, exclusive of adver- 
tising, showed that both the adverbial 
genitive and the prepositional phrases are 
employed. The preference here is for “in 
the evening,” “at night,” “by day” to 
“evenings,” “nights,” “days.” Among the 


writers who employ the latter may be 
listed Brooks Atkinson, the drama critic of 
the Tames, and William L. Worden, who 
in one sentence in the Saturday Evening 
Post (November 20, 1954, p. 39) used two 
adverbial genitives and one prepositional 
phrase: “None of them realize that Mrs. 
Catter working days and caring for two 
youngsters in the evenings, and Mrs. Con- 
rad who works evenings as a waitress... .” 
From these illustrations and from the 
numerous advertisements we have today it 
will be safe to say that the adverbial geni- 
tive will remain. In studied or formal writ- 
ing, however, the prepositional pharases are 
generally used. 


Collective Nouns 


Ever since the Middle English period, the 
number of the verb with a collective noun 
subject has varied between singular and 

lural. When the noun refers to the group 
as a whole, the singular verb is used, but 
when it refers to the individual members, 
the plural is employed. Also expressions 
like ten dollars, two-thirds, one hundred 
pounds, bam and eggs, cake and ice cream 
are often used with a singular verb. For 
example, “Ham and eggs is a good dish,” 
but “Ham and e are not sold here.” 
Likewise, “Eight hours of sleep is enough 
for anyone” or “Man and wife is one flesh” 
or “Late hours was affecting his health.” 

Of the illustrations of collective nouns 
of various types available for this study, 
66% were treated as singular. Most of the 
time the collective noun subject and its 
singular verb are in juxtaposition, as in 
“The commission is appointed” (New York 
Times Magazine, February 27, 1955, p. 
64/5), but about one-fourth of the time 
plural words intervene: “A group of famous 
composers and conductors has been invited. 
...” (New York Times, October 2, 1955, p. 
X9/5). In the examples with a plural verb 
or plural reference, the subject and verb 
(or pronoun) are in juxtaposition slightly 
over half the time; plural words intervene 
slightly under half the time. Illustrations of 
each are: “The committee extended their 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


invitation directly to the lecturer. . .” (New 
Yorker, October 25, 1952, “Profiles”); “A 
splendid group of writers are turning out 
novels. . .” (New York Times Book Review, 
November 20, 1955, p. 53/3). 


Another study made in reference only 
to firms or companies found almost the 
exact opposite: 35% in the singular and 
65% in the plural.? 

The evidence shows that collective nouns 
may be followed either by a singular or 
plural verb or by a singular or plural pro- 


"Studies were made by Klara Adams (Satur- 
day Evening Post, May 1, 1952), Jo Hagopian 
(New York Times Magazine Section, March 
1, 8, 1955), Jane Matia (New Yorker, April 10, 
1954), Jacqueline Meyer (1 issue of American 
Magazine and selected portions of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, 1954), Georgia L. Morris 
(New Yorker, April 10, 1954), Eleanor Schwab 
(Vogue, April 15, 1954), Janet Smith (Charm, 
April, 1954), Rosaline Starks (Atlantic Monthly, 
April, 1954), Mary Anne Wanek (New Yorker, 
April 17, 1954), Grace Weil (New Yorker, 
October 25, December 20, 1952), all at Western 
Reserve University, Mary A. Richardson (12 
issues of the New York Times, November 
12-16, 18-23, 25, 1957) at University of Chicago; 
I. Willis Russell (reading from September, 
1957, to September, 1958), Charles Word 
(reading 1957-1958), at University of Alabama. 


*Study was made by Sidney J. Frigand at 
Brooklyn College (Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McCall’s, Redbook, Today’s 
Woman, Woman's Home Companion, May 
and June, 1952, and newspapers: Brooklyn 
Eagle, Baltimore Sun, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
International News Service, New York Herald 
Tribune, New York Daily Mirror, New York 
Daily News, New York Times, Trenton Times- 
Advertiser). 
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noun of reference. Professor Russell 
Thomas reports an instance of the plural 
pronoun from the New York Times Maga- 
zine: “The document bound each party in 
the names of their respective national chair- 
men, .. . to conduct their campaigns .. . 
on a high plane. . .” (July 1, 1956. p. 10). 

Consider also the word couple which 
may be singular or plural: “The unhappy 
couple flee . . . where they take refuge” 
(Atlantic Monthly, April, 1954, p. 163); 
“The Holy couple is squabbling in .. . 
Flemish” (lbid.); “The couple are traveling 
to New Orleans and Mexico” (Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, March 2, 1952, Society Sec- 
tion). 

Professor Malcolm S. Coxe of Brooklyn 
College in listening to tapes of the World 
Series over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System (announcer: Al Helfer, beginning 
October 3, 1957) found the plural used 
66 2/3% of the time and the singular 
33 1/3%, as Milwaukee are; Milwaukee is; 
Braves are. 


A few collective nouns are audience, com- 
mittee, class, couple, crew, crowd, enemy, 
faculty, family, folk, government, group, 
herd, jury, lot, majority, minority, multi- 
tude, nation, number, party, people, public, 
team, and troop. British usage employs a 
plural verb with firm, government, and 
public: “The public were requested to keep 
off the grass,” whereas American usage 


favors the singular. 


Questions on usage should be sent to the 
Chairman of the NCTE Committee on Current 
English, Professor Margaret M. Bryant, 1 Mon- 
tague Terrace, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


NCTE announces that the director of the London Seminar on Contemporary 
Writing in Britain for the NCTE 1961 summer study tours will be John Gross, 
former Chief Editor of Gollancz, Publishers, former Harkness Fellow at Prince- 
ton, presently lecturer in English Literature at Queen Mary College, University 
of London, and regular contributor to the London Times Literary Supplement. 
Mr. Gross will be responsible for organizing the seminar and in inviting British 
writers to participate in the series of meetings. 
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Rebuttal 


WE’RE DAMNED IF WE DO 
AND WE’RE DAMNED IF WE DON’T 


W. Artuur Boces 


In a recent article in College English 
(“The Care and Feeding of English 
Departments,” January 1960) Professor 
Charles A. Fenton condemned the pro- 
fession for being too traditional and not 
professional. A chemist or sociologist, he 
wrote, is prepared to practice his profes- 
sion both in and out of college, but not 
the professor of English. He reads literature 
but does not write it. He writes articles 
which only his colleagues in his own 
narrow speciality read. But, one may 
counter, so do specialists in most academic 
and professional areas. And, in the light 
of a rather large number of articles in the 
more literary press which criticize our 
contemporary literature because so much 
of it is produced by college professors of 
English, to condemn college professors for 
not producing literature is a new twist. 
We're damned if we do and we're damned 
if we don’t. 

Outside of a very small number of 
superior literary magazines, the periodical 
burden of the dissemination of literature— 
thoughtful articles and quality poems and 
short stories—is being carried by the little 
magazine of limited circulation. In each 
issue of almost every one of them the 
work of at least one college professor of 
English will be found. Professors of Eng- 
lish are writing literary articles of general 
interest, quality poetry, and well-con- 
structed short stories. Indeed, the non- 
professorial aspirant to literary fame is 
justified in his complaint that his competi- 
tion is being subsidized by the public and 
private institutions of higher learning. The 
professor of English does not have to write 
for a living. He may write because he wants 
to express himself creatively. Often he 
writes literature as a means of professorial 
advancement. Probably both reasons per- 
tain. And he is still damned if he does it, 
and is now being damned if he doesn’t. 

The critics damn him because they say 
he has made our literature anemic. He 
really doesn’t know anything about real 
life, having spent his years behind cloistered 


walls. Of course, these critics overlook the 
fact that the younger college professor 
came through the jungle of the depression 
only to spend from three to five years in 
the armed forces. To work his way through 
college he played in dance bands, dug 
ditches, and swept floors. Then he spent 
from three to five years starving and sup- 
porting a family as he engaged in the dog 
eat dog competition of a top graduate 
school to complete a tough program of 
specialization. But he still doesn’t know 
a damn thing about life. 

The older, established professors daian 
their younger colleague who engages in 
creative activity because, “Well, you know, 
it really isn’t scholarly; publish a few good 
scholarly articles in reputable professional 
magazines.” So our aspiring artist writes 
poems, short stories, a play or a novel with 
his left hand while doing research on the 
phonemic characteristics of sixteenth cen- 
tury English and writing his articles with 
his right hand. Neither hand does well. The 
established professional damns the art as 
poor and the articles as “not significant.” 
Unfortunately, our would-be-published 
artist and scholar has now compromised 
himself with both those who say “write 
literature” and those who reiterate “write 
scholarship.” Lost in a morass of con- 
flicts, he decides to devote all of his spare 
time to reading. He soon discovers that 
this course of inaction leads to professional 
limbo. Back to the grind he goes. Damned, 
double damned, or triple damned, he might 
as well write. 

And just every once in a while he does 
produce a significant, slim little volume of 
verse, a few well-written short stories, a 
good play, or an artistically constructed 
novel. Sometimes his production even 
brings him a few extra dollars. His artisti- 
cally inclined colleagues take heart. Writing 
literature may not be the province of the 
college professor of English. Scholarship 
may be overdone and dull. We'll be damned 
if we won't try both and be damned by 
both sides. 
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REBUTTAL 
JACK BURDEN: CALL ME CARRAWAY 


Tep N. WEIssBUCH 


In “Jack Burden: Modern Ishmael” 
(College English, October 1960), Dr. 
Charles Kaplan suggests that Melville’s 
Ishmael has a prototype in Jack Burden, 
narrator of Robert Penn Warren’s All The 
King’s Men. While many similarities exist 
in both characters, Jack Burden is more 
like Nick Carraway, the narrator in Fitz- 
gerald’s The Great Gatsby (1925). It is 
not my intention to attack the Ishmael- 
Burden thesis, but rather to suggest that 
Burden’s literary ancestry may be located 
closer at hand than Professor Kaplan sug- 
gests. His quotation from W. H. Auden, 
that “Most American books might well 
start like Moby Dick .. . ‘Call me Ishmael,’ ” 
is closer to the truth than the theory of 
the Ishmael-Burden relationship. Perhaps 
it is the universality of Moby Dick which 
helps to explain its greatness. 

Several other authors and novels come 
to mind in terms of focus, technique, and 
plot. Robert C. Slack has related Jack 
Burden’s story to the Telemachus theme, 
the dispossessed young man on a spiritual 
quest for the purpose of finding his “father,” 
and re-establishing contact with his home, 
community, and world. Tyler Spotswood, 
narrator of John Dos Passos’ Number One, 
which appeared in 1943, three years before 
the Warren novel, is the same type of 
observer-participant in the story of a 
Southern demagogue forcing his will on 
the public by means of bureaucratic con- 
trol. This similarity is discussed in All The 
King’s Men: A Symposium, by Members 
of the Department of English, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, 1957. The Tele- 
machus theme also appears in James Joyce, 
Thomas Wolfe, Eugene O'Neill, T. S. 
Eliot, and Willa Cather. Coincidently, the 
narrator’s name in Miss Cather’s My An- 
tonia (1918), is Jim Burden; like Jack 
Burden and Nick Carraway, he is also 
concerned with his involvement in history 


and time. In the last pages of Miss Cather’s 
novel, Jim Burden tells Antonia that no 
matter what they have missed, they have 
possessed together “the precious, the in- 
communicable past.” After twenty years 
of separation, he experiences his “rebirth.” 
But Warren’s Jack Burden and Carraway, 
in the last analysis, offer the greatest simi- 
larities. Burden accepts the responsibility 
of returning “into the convulsion of the 
world, out of history into history and the 
awful responsibility of Time.” Carraway 
also emphasizes the time-history relation- 
ship in trying to understand the world. 
Just as Burden’s character develops only 
after he accepts his heritage, his past, and 
a sense of responsibility, so Nick grows 
when he realizes that Gatsby’s dream of 
the green light across the bay is the “or- 
giastic future that year by year recedes 
before us. . . . So we beat on, boats against 
the current, borne back ceaselessly into the 
past.” Both informants retain their socially 
elevated positions and emerge from their 
narratives embittered but matured. 


Each develops a sense of acceptance based 
on his willingness to face the world on its 
own terms. Carraway comes to realize 
that the East Egg-West Egg ‘futility and 
falseness permeate not only the surface of 
Gatsby’s life, but the entire culture. This 
cynical insight results in his statement that 
Gatsby is “worth the whole damn bunch 
put together.” Burden’s “moral neutrality 
of history” emerges when he realizes that 
“history is blind, but man is not,” and that 
“in the end the truth gave the past back to 
me.” While Professor Kaplan’s thesis is 
correct in pointing to similarities between 
Ishmael and Burden, I submit that the 
latter’s ancestry can be traced to a whole 
series of “reborn” characters who are 
closer to him in time, perception, and sub- 
ject matter than is Ishmael. 
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News and Ideas 


Editors: Ross Garner and Louis H. Leiter, University of Nebraska 


THE MINNESOTA REVIEW'S first issue 
has appeared (October 1960) containing 
fiction, poetry, criticism of art and lit- 
erature, and the usual reviews. Frederick 
J. Hoffman and Allen Tate write on “The 
Literary Twenties,” a two part review to 
be completed in the second issue. 


THE ONLY COPY OF SPECTRUM 
we have seen (Fall 1958) has just reached 
us. It contains an explication of Eliot’s 
Pron ser by Hugh Kenner, an article 
“Smollett and the Art of Caricature” 
ne Milton Orowitz, a note by William 
Carlos Williams on the American poet, 
Charles Tomlinson, and poetry and short 
stories of more than minor interest. Spec- 
trum is published at the University of 
California's Santa Barbara campus. 


AT A TIME when so much is being 
written against the study of literary criti- 
cism, Norman Friedman’s “What Good 
Is Literary Criticism” in The Antioch 
Review (Fall 1960) comes as a breath of 
fresh air: “It will be my purpose in this 
paper to show that consciously reasoning 
about literature in its several aspects does 
have important consequences and that 
these are not necessarily bad—indeed, that 
they may be positively useful and good.” 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN TRADITION 
(a brief survey of culture and art in the 
Union of South Africa) is available free 
from the Information Service of South 
Africa, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 
21. 


THE LITERARY REVIEW devoted an 
entire issue (Summer 1960) to the arts 
of the Philippines. In the Autumn 1960 
issue, Edward Dahlberg attempts to 
scuttle Moby Dick in a fat essay: “I have 
changed my mind about Herman Melville, 
for I once loved this Cyclops whose father 
is Oceanus. . . . The critical credo that 
obtains today is that if a book is obese 
and heavy enough, it is a masterpiece. 
Several hundred barrels of whale-oil are 


not as heroic as one drop of Sarpedon’s 
blood for which Zeus wept.” 


ALFRED KAZIN concludes his essay, 
“The Function of Criticism Today” (Com- 
mentary, November 1960), with these 
words: “This is why, properly speaking, 
there can never be a consciously ignorant, 
a mass psychology, in regard to modern 
literature. For the essence of the modern 
moveinent is that it represents a permanent 
revolution of consciousness, an unending 
adventure into freedom. In the deepest 
sense, we can never study modern litera- 
ture or art; we can only be part of it. That 
is why criticism is important. We must 
practice criticism on the older writers lest 
they harden into the only acceptable 
writers. We must learn to practice criticism 
on the newer writers in order to bind them 
more truly to our own experience. We 
must practice criticism on our age while 
it is still here to show us its possibilities.” 


MILTON: “Theme and Structure in 
Paradise Regained” (SP, April 1960) and 
“The Ship-Tempest Imagery in Samson 
Agonistes” (N@Q, October 1959), by 
Barbara Kiefer Lewalski, suggest fascinating 
approaches to Milton. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: MSS (Mount 
Shasta Selections) will appear twice yearly. 
“The primary purposes of MSS are the 
publication of good short novels, long 
poems, and plays—forms sometimes difi- 
cult to place elsewhere—and the dissemina- 
tion of the best new graphic art in the 
U.S. and abroad.” Address: MSS, 670 East 
Fifth Avenue, Chico, California. 


THE YALE SERIES of recorded poets 
announces that these albums are now 
available: Tate, Fitts, Kunitz, Lowell, Win- 
ters, Starbuck, Ransom, Bogan, Simpson, 
Blackmur, Anderson, Aiken, Eberhart, 
Warren, and Marianne Moore. Single Rec- 
ords $5.95 plus 40c for handling. 202 Daven- 
port Avenue, New Haven. 
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NEWS AND IDEAS 


THE 1961 CONVENTION of Ameri- 
can Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, will be held in 
Philadelphia, November 23-25. For infor- 
mation write Donald Tuttle, Department of 
English, Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE FOURTH SUMMER SCHOOL of 
Linguistics will be conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, July 3 to August 11, 
1961. All inquiries should be directed to 
Dr. E. Reinhold, Director, Summer School 
of Linguistics, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada. 


RUSSELL KIRK’S “May Professors Pro- 
fess Principles?” in The Southwest Review 
(Autumn 1960), should be read by every- 
one interested in college teaching. 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW: 
We liked “The Object of Scorn: An 
Aspect of the Comic Antagonist” by E. 
M. Blistein (Spring 1960), “Dr. Johnson 
and the Cheerful Robots” by Henry 
Pettit, “Dylan Thomas’ ‘Naked Vision’” 
by Edward A. Bloom, “Huckelberry Finn 
and the World’s Illusions” by Donna 
Gerstenberger (Autumn 1960), and “The 
Value of Menken” by Peter Buitenhuis 
(Winter 1960). 


“HOLIDAY,” a short story by Katherine 
Anne Porter (Atlantic, December 1960), 
reminds us that her novel, Ship of Fools, 
might appear this year. 


THE LONDON TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT (September 9, 1960) is a 
special issue devoted to “The British Imagi- 
nation: Trenchancy and Tradition.” 


NOW IN ITS SECOND and apparently 
very successful year, The Critical Quarterly 
(The University, Hull) publishes essays 
on “The Poetry of Wallace Stevens,” “The 
Idea of a Literary Elite,” “The Defeatism 
of ‘The Waste Land,’” and “An Analysis: 
Yeats’ Byzantium” (Autumn 1960). 


STANLEY EDGAR HYMAN gives at 
least a partial reading of “Sweeney Among 
the Nightingales” in light of Eliot’s criti- 
cism in The American Scholar (Winter 
1960). 
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“THERE IS PERHAPS no surer method 
of documenting changes in literary taste 
than the discussion of the metamorphosis 
of such a distinctive theme as that which 
we have examined,” writes H. M. Rich- 
mond in “Polyphemus in England: A 
Study in Comparative Literature” (CL 
Summer 1960). “Minute but crucial 
changes of style and intention, as well as 
major dislocations which are often less 
significant can be detected without ar- 
bitrary conjunctions and to this extent the , 
analysis of such set patterns is useful to 
students of comparative literature, though 
most surveys a Renaissance reworkings 
of classicalities will show distortions and 
attenuations such as we have just seen.” 


LADY CHATTERLY AGAIN: U. C. 
Knoepilmacher writes in Victorian Studies 
(December 1960), “The Rival Ladies: Mrs. 
Ward’s Lady Connie and Lawrence’s Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover.” “Lawrence’s handling 
of Lady Chatterley’s Lover involves, among 
other things, a reaction to the ethos of 
Lady Connie. Lawrence may or may not 
have read Mrs. Ward’s novel. But what 
seems his meticulous inversion of its plot 
and of the values represented by its main 
characters reveals not only his repudiation 
of an ‘artificial outgrowth of Victoriam 
ethical thought, but also indicates the extent 
of his own, quite possibly reluctant, in- 
debtedness to the great Victorian masters.” 


J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER’S _ 1959 
lecture to the ACLS, “Tradition and Dis- 
covery,” first printed in the ACLS News- 
letter in October 1959, has been reprinted 
in Western Humanities Review for Spring, 
1960. It deserves to be emblazoned across 
the heavens. It is the best examination of 
the central problem of our time—the re- 
lationship of moral value and special knowl- 
edge—we know of. Oppenheimer defines 
tradition as “what makes it possible for us 
to deal as sentient and thinking beings 
with our experience, to cope with our 
sorrows, to limit and ennoble our joys, to 
understand what happens to us, to talk to 
one another, to relate one thing to another, 
to find the themes which organize ex- 
perience and give it meaning, to see the 
relevance of one thing to another.” As a 
physicist, then, Oppenheimer outlines the 
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basic discoveries in physics during the past 
half century—relativity, the quantum, and 
atomic structure. He points out that these 
discoveries could not have been made 
apart from culture, tradition, history. In 
fact, he goes on to say, this new knowledge 
“js not something that you are likely 
to understand if you have spent all your 
revious life in a normal common-sense 
ife. It involves the application of what 
was earlier acquired; it involves the tradi- 
tion, words, experience, mathematics, 
logic; . . . common sense and specialized 
knowledge are in a very special, unsym- 
metrical relation to each other. All our 
knowledge, . . . starts with common life: 
words which we know and do not have to 
argue about, that are in our experience. 
Then we begin to manipulate, intellectually 
and physically; and new things grow.” And 
thus, specialized knowledge becomes the 
province of the expert, and our twentieth- 
century “cognitive house” is characterized 
by rapid growth, fragmentation, and the 
infinite character of the knowable; “For 
this is a time when the specialized traditions 
flourish and the common one, binding us 
all together, is eroded.” Practical problems 
are apparently being solved without regard 
to “the extraordinary change in the intel- 
lectual background of life.” We cannot, 
however, oppose change and development; 
it is central to human life. We can, per- 
haps, remove the impediments to com- 
munication which authoritarian dogmatists 
impose on us by official action and 
philistinism, which is “a terrible trouble.” 
“We need, certainly in higher education, to 
be sure that some genuine experience of 
discovery and rediscovery is a part of the 
life of everyone who is educated.” “We 
have, I think, in dealing with this world,” 
Oppenheimer begins his final paragraph, 
“a double duty; a duty on the one hand 
to be constant and firm and faithful to 


what we really know, to what is close to 
us, to our art, our knowledge, our own 
community, our tradition, in the sense in 
which tradition has been the story of man’s 
glory, where we live fully as men. To all 
other traditions, to all the rest of the world 
with its wonders that we do not know very 
well, we need a sense of hospitality and 
openness, a willingness to make room for 
the strange, for the thing that does not 
fit. This is a hard double duty,” he says, 
but continues, “If it is made possible at 
all, it is because it is moderated by things 
quite outside the cognitive order; by friend- 
ship, by the regard and love we bear one 
another, which soften the harshness of 
isolation, which bring us news and sym- 
pathy and understanding of what our 
fellows are doing, which bind a common 
human tie between us, and between the 
many, many branches of this growing 
tree of knowledge.” Oppenheimer ends 
his essay with “a picture of a common life 
and an ordered world . . . touched and 
illuminated by community, and by knowl- 
edge of the world and of man.” 


TO CELEBRATE the _ twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Houghton Mifflin Liter- 
ary Fellowship, the editors of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, in collaboration with 
Esquire magazine, are offering a special 
award of $7,500.00. 


TWO $10,000.00 FICTION PRIZES, The 
Prix Formentor and The International 
Publishers’ Prize, were recently established 
at a conference of publishers and editors 
from six countries meeting in Formentor, 
Mallorca. The prizes will be awarded for 
the first time on May 1, 1961, and each 
year thereafter. For further information 
write to Fiction Prizes, Grove Press, Inc., 
64 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


Gifts and Bequests to 
The Research Foundation of the National Council of Teachers of English 


are exempt from federal incothe taxes 
according to the United States Treasury Department 
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Editors: Robert E. Knoll and Bernice Slope, University of Nebraska 


THE PORTLAND EXPERIMENT 


Rosert C. 


Initiated by the Board of Directors of 
the Portland Public Schools, approved and 
fostered by nine Oregon colleges and uni- 
versities, financed by the Portland Public 
Schools and the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, the thirteen volumes of the 
Portland High School curriculum study 
present college preparatory courses of 
study and recommendations for procedures 
for all the general areas of the secondary 
school, exclusive of health and physical 
education.’ Discussed in this report are 
the introduction to the study and the three 
volumes concerned with Literature; English 
Language and Composition; Speech; and 
Speaking, Writing, and Reading in Courses 
other than English and Speech. The scope 
of this curriculum study, the energy ex- 
pended on it, the cost, and the distinction 
of its leaders and contributors will give it 
high prestige. It is important, therefore, 
that it be closely examined, and evaluated 
both for what it is and what it is not. 


The Introduction to the Study, Volume 
One, by Albert R. Kitzhaber (University of 
Kansas) and Alburey Castell (University of 
Oregon), establishes at once that this is a 
college-preparatory curriculum written by 
college teachers. It is designed for the 
“college-capable” students, who are de- 
fined as the top 50 percent of Portland 
high school students. What is to happen 
to the lower 50 percent of students is not 
the concern of this curriculum, though it 
is hoped they may “profit” from the “im- 
proved” content of these courses. The ques- 
tion to which the committee addressed 

‘The Portland High School Curriculum 
Study, in Thirteen Volumes, Albert R. Kirz- 
haber, Director (School District No. 1, Mult- 
nomah County, Oregon, 1959). Volumes 1, 2, 
3, and 10. 


Professor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Pooley is an authority on 
English usage. 


themselves is, “Are college-capable students 
being taught the right things to prepare 
them effectively for college study?” The 
specific curriculums, presumably 
indicate what are the “right things” to study 
in high school in preparation for college. 
The general recommendations contain mat- 
ters of importance to all secondary edu- 
cation. The committee endorse ability 
grouping and the formation of homogeneous 
classes; they urge enrichment programs 
for able students, and greater flexibility in 
the school schedule, particularly to allow 
time for “meditation.” They concur in 
advising original writing in all high school 
subjects. Of teacher load they say, “Perhaps 
the most pressing need for reduced load 
exists in English classes where [it is] im- 
possible to demand enough original student 
composition and to correct it with requisite 
care.” Equally significant recommendations 
go to colleges. Freshman and sophomore 
courses should be restudied to be sure the 
faults discovered at the secondary level 
are not also present at the college level. 
Advanced placement programs are “essen- 
tially a stop-gap measure.” Clarification of 
the functions of high school and college 
may eliminate them, though they are cur- 
rently useful. Teacher training must be 
revised to allow for more graduate work in 
subject matter for teachers now driven 
into education courses. Considerable em- 

hasis is given to the need to raise the pro- 
| mesa status of teachers; to give them 
assurance and dignity in their fields. Al- 
though teachers were consulted individually 
and in groups, it is amazing that no second- 
ary school teacher is connected with the 
writing of this curriculum, nor is there 
evidence of direct utilization of high school 
teacher consensus, nor of research in sec- 
ondary education. On the other hand, a 
philosophical consideration of liberal edu- 
cation as a function of the secondary school 
is eloquently presented by Professor Castell 
as a supplement to this volume. 
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The Curriculum in Literature Volume 
Two, by Donald MacRae (Reed College), 
is a survey of present methods and ma- 
terials in the teaching of literature leading 
to the general conclusion “a little more 
order in the Portland curriculum would 
greatly increase its educational effective- 

More specifically, balance and di- 
versity in the curriculum result in ineffec- 
tive distribution of emphasis; teaching loads 
are too heavy; teachers need more content; 
texts need great improvement; more reading 
in common is desirable; ability grouping is 
essential; increase of literary flavor is 
desirable. These considerations result in 
recommendations for the reorganization of 
the curriculum in literature: College- 
capable students should deal with literary 
and intellectual themes and problems. 2. 
Four categories of reading are to be re- 
quired: (a) a group of titles mandatory for 
reading and class explication; (b) required 
outside reading; (c) class reading at og 
ence of teacher; (d) free reading for in- 
formal reports. 3. Some authors should 


reappear in successive years. 4. Shakespeare 
is to be read in each high school year. 


5. Certain literary forms should be sys- 
tematically developed. 6. Historical se- 
quence should be developed from the grade 
school on. 7. Literary evolution and literary 
relationships should be taught in grades 
11 and 12. 8. Moderate use ought to be 
made of technical knowledge about style 
and structure. 9. Inter-relationships of 
English language and literature are to 
be developed throughout high school. 10. 
Writing about literature should have value 
as as close examination of 
literature. New texts in literature for 
primary t.. secondary use are needed. 
In addition the committee recommend that 
a present ninth grade course combining 
social studies and English be replaced by an 
unadulterated English class. This volume 
concludes with a “canon” of literature in 
parallel columns suggesting the content of 
mandatory reading for high school and 
college. The great number of high school 
teachers who yearn for a strengthening of 
the literary content of English courses and 
the establishment of college preparatory 
classes will find support and specific aid 
in this volume. The champions of hard 


work and intellectual discipline for second- 
ary schools will be pleased. At this time 
of vastly increasing numbers of college- 
bound students its appearance is timely. 
Yet it must be clearly emphasized that this 
is a college-conceived curriculum to serve 
college ends. In attitudes, content, and 
methods it reflects the academic high school 
of 1910. Teachers of English fought for 
decades to release themselves from the col- 
lege domination of literary content and 
method, especially the establishment of a 
canon. Perhaps the pendulum has swung 
back; perhaps teachers now are ready to 
be told w yhat to teach. Perhaps they agree 
that students should read the “right” things 
before entering college, and that the col- 
lege knows what is “right.” 

Volume Three, English Language and 
Composition, by Robert M. Gorrell (Uni- 
versity of Nevada) and Speech by 
Bower Aly (University of Oregon), em- 
phasizes the nature of language as a cul- 
tural study. Seven topics are recommended 
for developmental study: 1. The Nature of 
Language and the Development of Writing; 
2. English Syntax; Grammar; 3. Lexicog- 
raphy and Semantics; 4. English Sounds 
and Intonation; 5. American Dialects; 6. 
The History of the English Language; 7. 
The Nature of Correctness in Speech and 
Writing. The first recommendation is that 
language should be recognized as a subject 
matter for the course and pursued for its 
value as a humanistic study. Other recom- 
mendations are: Disciplined practice in 
writing should be increased—one writing 
assignment each week, arranged in a pat- 
tern of increasing complexity. Specifics in 
rhetoric, usage, and mechanics should de- 
velop from writing and speaking, but must 
also have assigned places in the curriculum. 
Courses of study at all levels should be 
organized in detail to insure coverage of 
essential topics. College courses should be 
revised to make them extend beyond high 
school. Both high school and college courses 
can profit from regular, cooperative re- 
considerations of curriculums by teachers 
of both levels. Sound and valuable sugges- 
tions regarding the nature of language and 
composition teaching are offered in this 
volume. It is, however, disappointing in the 
degree t» which it is hortatory rather 
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than explanatory. The majority of able hi 
school English teachers 
with these principles but by what steps 
and procedures are they to be accom- 
plished? 

Speech is presented as cultural experience 
and a useful art. In the first category it is 
noted that the present curriculum of 
Oregon schools affords no opportunity to 
study great speeches as literature in English 
classes. In the second, the lack of specific 
developmental curriculum in speech in Eng- 
lish classes and speech in optional elective 
classes is noted. The first recommendation 
follows naturally: syllabi for speech courses 
should be prepared immediately. Others 
are: improvement of supervision, to make 
responsibility for speech the duty of one 

rson; the creation of a one-year program 
in speech for college-capable students. An 
appendix offers in some detail what this 
course might contain. 

Speaking, Writing, and Reading in 
Courses Other Than English and Speech 
Volume Ten, by Francis P. Gibson and 
Frank L. Roberts (Speech, Portland State 
College), Walter C. Foreman (English, 
bir ay State College), and Mark D. Mark- 
sheffel (Education, Oregon State College), 
recommends for Speaking that teachers in 
general need more training to improve their 
own speech and to render them competent 
to direct the speaking of students. These 
aims may be accomplished by stepping up 
the requirements in speech in programs of 
teacher preparation; by in-service courses 
and institutes for employed teachers, and 
by the use of “communication consultants” 
in the Portland schools to work with com- 
mittees and staffs and “to continuously 
observe speech practices and programs.” 
Writing was observed in classes other than 
English to reveal that many teachers feel 
inadequate to the task of evaluating written 
work and that the pressure of time in pre- 
senting their own subjects left little op- 
portunity to teach and evaluate writing 
skills. Nevertheless, most teachers agreed 
that competence in writing is essential to 
success in their fields. The solution offered 
is, again, better teacher preparation. The 
study of Reading deals with reading prob- 
lems above the level of the basic reading 
skills and emphasizes the use of reading 
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as a learning process in subject areas. Mak- 
ing adequate assignments, developing vo- 
cabulary, and establishing the purposes of 
reading are cited. Recommendations include 
the desirability of a developmental reading 
program for all students, a remedial program 
for retarded students, a caution against too 
much reliance upon machines in reading 
advancement, and a strong plea for better 
preparation of teachers to handle reading. 

All the volumes here reviewed agree on 
two essential needs: better trained teachers, 
and better textbooks. As these are unques- 
tionably college problems and responsibili- 
ties, it is to be hoped that the colleges will 
take heed. This curriculum brings into 
sharp focus an important principle in the 
articulation between secondary and col- 
legiate levels of instruction. If it is the 
right and duty of the college to tell the high 
pe teacher what are the “right things” 
to teach, then the high school teacher is 
degraded to a position of professional in- 
feriority. But if the college should limit 
itself to describing specifically the compe- 
tencies to be expected of a college-bound 
student, with illustrations as to how the 
college itself achieves these competencies, 
it raises the secondary school teacher to 
the level of partnership in a worthy edu- 
cational enterprise. For the health and 
success of our educational system there 
can be no doubt which is the better course. 
Those who find the curriculum disappoint- 
ing because of its hortatory tone, its lack 
of specific break-down of tasks, its strictly 
collegiate orientation, the absence of sec- 
ondary-school teacher participation, may 
find answer, if not comfort, in the fact 
that the Portland School Board asked col- 
lege teachers to tell them what college- 
bound students should study to be ready 
to enter college. This curriculum is their 
answer. It is a college preparatory cur- 
riculum. It is mot the curriculum in English 
to meet the needs of the comprehensive 
American high school. 


A TEACHER SPEAKS, Philip Marson 
(McKay, 1960, 230 pp., $3.95). This is an 
appeal for a return to strict standards in 
secondary education and in college entrance 
requirements. After 41 years of teachin 
English, mostly at Boston Latin Schoo 
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Mr. Marson sets 1940 as the date when 
things began to go to pot. Locally, he 
sees the collapse as a matter of Boston 
politics, low teachers’ salaries, and Har- 
vard’s departure from an admissions policy 
based strictly on adacemic criteria. Nation- 
ally, be blames the College Board and its 
sell-out to the computing machine, particu- 
larly its dropping of the old essay examina- 
tions. His own tone of | self-righteous 
indignation and martyrdom is fatiguing, 
while his own writing style is curiously 
humorless, repetitive, and cliché-ridden. 
(Has he been teaching English too long?) 
Still, the appeal of his argument is clear 
to anybody who is anxious about intel- 
lectual standards, and Mr. Marson’s pref- 
erence for the British examination system 
and his contempt for our own will find 
agreement among many worried college 
teachers. In partial defense of the College 
Board, it ought to be added, first, that 
at least a gesture toward a return to 
written work is now being made, and 
second, that the Board’s brand-new Com- 
mission on English is at this moment 
vigorously embarked on a program to 
fight some of these evils, emphasizing the 
content and the discipline of secondary- 
school English. These efforts won’t satisfy 
Mr. Marson, but they’re something. 

Watker Gipson 
New York UNIversity 


DIALOGUES ON THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH, Bertrand Evans and James J. 
Lynch (Bookman Associates, 1960, 306 
pp-, $5.00). Professors Evans and Lynch 
(both California at Berkeley) have chosen 
to wage war on Professional Educationism 
by the device of a mock-dialogue featuring 
Libentia, a young teacher of literature, 
torn between the opposing arguments of 
Pulvius, the traditional literary scholar, and 
Vulpius, the hated educationist. A fellow 
named Elanchius, at ease in his olive grove, 
straightens everybody out more or less 4 
la Socrates. The war is no doubt a holy 
one, but the choice of weapons was 
unfortunate. Repetitive and slow-moving, 
punctuated by a wearisome whimsy, the 
dialogues and their argument—that good 
books are useful as humanizing experiences 
—could certainly have been put in one 
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quarter the space. Poor Vulpius is viciously 
satirized: “The evaluative instruments form- 
ulated by we in the profession as to pupil 
responses to reading materials confront 
the real realities realistically, Libentia.” 
A tax-paying shoemaker, one J. Quintus, 
surely takes a prize as the least convinc- 
ing common man in literature. The authors, 
of course, are on the side of the angels, 
but it seems highly unlikely that the pious 
hope they express in their preface, that 
the book “will invite the attention of all 
who have a stake in the matter,” can 
possibly be realized. 

Wa ker Gipson 
New York University 


A DISSENTING NOTE 


THE BASIC FORMULAS OF FICTION, 
Foster-Harris, rev. ed. (University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1960, 146 pp., $3.95). Since the 
first edition of this book for beginners in 
the art of writing “salable” fiction went 
through four printings before going out of 
print, it need not be treated as if it were an 


unknown quantity. Walter Campbell’s text- 
books on the writing of popular fiction 
have made the writing courses at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma seem respectable even 
if unflattering to the concept of what a fully 
developed human being can be. Far less can 


be said for this book. Writer’s Digest has 
called the writing laboratory in which Fost- 
er-Harris teaches “the best college residence 
school for teaching writing in the United 
States,” but not only does he give his read- 
ers an interpretation of “plotting” in fiction 
so over-simplified as to be almost meaning- 
less, but also so sweepingly dismisses any 
literary pretensions at variance with cheap 
taste and does it with such downright 
sneers that no truce with him is possible. 
“Quality” stories, he says, are all “tales of 
gloom and futility”; the taste of people 
who like them “is so naive that it is shared 
by almost every college sophomore.” It 
can perhaps be demonstrated that Foster- 
Harris’s advice has helped students to sell 
their wares. We all like to make money 
and do not necessarily feel debased from 
doing so. But the University of Oklahoma 
Press is a university press. Is it incapable of 
blushing? Are the Oklahoma students be- 
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ing so rich from selling their stories to 
justify philosophic defenses of their un- 
quality? 


Baxter HaTHAWAY 
CorneLL UNIVERSITY 


A LAMENT FOR BARNEY STONE, 
Robert Glynn Kelly (Holt, 1961, 255 pp., 
$3.95). Though Kelly (Indiana) claims his 
academic novel has no reference to actual 
colleges or universities living or dead, the 
reader wonders. A comic novel. 


AMONG THE DANGS, George P. 
Elliott (Holt, 1961, 255 pp., $3.95). Seven 
of these ten stories by Elliott (lowa) have 
been reprinted in annual collections of 
best short stories. Inmates of academia 
will find nuances lost on the layman, but 
all should enjoy these stories. 


A CONCISE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH, 4th ed., Ar- 
thur G. Kennedy and Donald B. Sands 
(Stanford University Press, 1960, 467 pp., 
$5.00). Sands’s (Boston College) revision 
contains three times the number of entries 
in four times as many categories as the 
third edition, in an effort to include new 
material and some mention of “psychology, 
sociology, religion, statistics, and other pe- 
ripheral disciplines” useful to students of 
English literature. It presents long, usually 
good, lists of titles in specific fields such as 
“Place Names” and “ la English Readers,” 
and for those the bibliography may be 
recommended. However, it has no guides 
to the titles listed—Allibone’s Dictionary 
of English Literature (poor) gets equal 
billing with Harvey’s Oxford Companion 
(excellent). The organization is so com- 
sen it separates works of a like nature— 

aysor’s review of research on the 
major Romantic poets from Houtchen’s 
similar work on the lesser poets and 
essayists. It tries to include far too much— 
whole sections on such subjects as library 
science, costume, and printing; and no less 
than thirty titles on how to write and where 
to sell articles. As a student manual it could 
use far more selection and guidance. As a 
reference work its chief fault is a totally 
inadequate index. One can locate individual 
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entries only if the author or editor is 
known beforehand—try, for instance, to 
find the C.B.E.L. Even subject matter scat- 
tered throughout the voluminous categories 
is extremely difficult to locate. One may 
also argue with the selection of titles. Why 
include Clive’s monograph on the Edin- 
burgh Review and omit the Shines’s fine 
work on the identification of contributors 
to the Quarterly Review? Why the Buck- 
nell Review, but not the Centennial Re- 
view? Where is Merle Johnson’s American 
First Editions or John Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes? Of course anyone may argue 
with another’s selection, but in this work 
there seems to be no selection criteria at 
all. Despite all these strictures there is a 
wealth of information potentially available 
in this bibliography. Had some of the time 
devoted to this fourth edition been applied 
to the development of a detailed analytical 
index, the work would be far more than a 
series of lists. 

Bernarp KreIssMAN 
Universtry oF NEBRASKA 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, eds. Waldo McNeir and Leo B. 
Levy (Louisiana State University Press, 
1960, 177 pp., $3.00). This is a miscellany 
of eleven essays by present and former 
faculty members of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. All specialized studies of the kind 
found in professional journals, they are 
competent, sound pieces of scholarship. 
Several are especially noteworthy. In “The 
Puritan Poet as Preacher,” Donald E. 
Stanford examines the unpublished ser- 
mons of Edward Taylor and concludes 
that Taylor was a thoroughly orthodox 
Calvinist. Adding a chapter to his work-in- 
progress on “the symbolic significance of 
the idea of ‘The Republic of Letters,’” 
Lewis P. Simpson sees in Poe’s attempts 
to found The Stylus Poe’s “vision of 
literary order.” As a solution to the prob- 
lem of unity in Benito Cereno, Nicholas 
Canaday advances “the theme of authority 
as this tale’s organizing principle.” In 
“Tragic Consciousness in Isabel Archer,” 
John Dove makes a convincing case for 
regarding Isabel as “a thorough-going ro- 
mantic with the true romantic’s longing for 
self-surrender and self-education.” In a 
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searching analysis, James Roberts sheds 
considerable light of his own on Faulkner’s 
Light in August. Others deal with early 
nineteenth-century nationalism and aes- 
thetics (Shrell), “Emerson’s Political Quan- 
dary” (Wheeler), Whittier’s use of the sage 
(Oster), grail motifs in “Prufrock” 
(Rumble), dramatic elements in Cummings’ 
poetry (Benstock), and McCullers’ The 
Heart is a Lonely Hunter (Taylor). 

Wattace L. 
Iowa State Teacuers CoLiece 


THOREAU: MAN OF CONCORD, ed. 
Walter Harding (Holt, 1960, 251 pp., pa- 
per, $2.00). Though not widely recognized 
as a great writer during his lifetime, Tho- 
reau often inspired violent reactions among 
his contemporaries—violent reactions that 
found expression in journals, diaries, letters, 
autobiographies, memoirs, and 
From this large body of material Mr. Hard- 
ing (State University College of Education, 
Geneseo, New York) selects representative 
pieces, abridging many to eliminate irrele- 
vant or repetitious material, and arranging 
the selections in chronological order ac- 
cording to date of publication. Teachers of 
American literature will find this book a 
useful supplement to Mr. Harding’s well 
known Thoreau: A Century of Criticism 
(1954). But the present book is designed 
primarily for the student facing the task of 
writing a term paper. He is here given, as 
the editor observes in his prefatory re- 
marks, a unique opportunity to encounter 
in exaggerated form the perennial question 
in every controversy: where does the truth 
lie? Five appendixes are included as special 
aids to the student: a chronology of Tho- 
reau’s life, three brief selections from his 
writings, a brief biographical sketch of each 
eyewitness cited in the text, a brief bibliog- 
raphy, and a list of suggested topics for 


papers. 


Unrversiry oF NEBRASKA 


C. E. Putos 


MARK TWAIN’S BURLESQUE PAT- 
TERNS AS SEEN IN THE NOVELS 
AND NARRATIVES 1855-1885, Franklin 
R. Rogers (Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1960, 189 pp., $4.50). Less concerned 
with Twain’s burlesques than with structural 
techniques in major works which Twain 
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derived from his burlesque apprenticeship, 
Rogers (Wisconsin-Milwaukee) examines 
the travel narratives and the novels through 
Huckleberry Finn in the light of several 
devices that Twain experimented with. 
Utilizing unpublished material in the Mark 
Twain Papers, Mr. Rogers shows how 
Clemens adapted the techniques of alter- 
nating humorous and serious material, using 
an alternating serious and comic narrator, 
and transforming burlesque novel plots into 
serious ones, achieving the highest level of 
craftsmanship in Roughing It for the nar- 
ratives and Huckleberry Finn for the 
novels. Though it is possible to quibble 
with his description of the origin of these 
techniques, Rogers’ book provides the most 
satisfactory analysis of the structural prin- 
ciples in Clemens’ major works to 1885; 
it is disappointing only because it fails to 
include The Connecticut Yankee, Joan of 
Arc, Pudd’nhead Wilson, The Mysterious 
Stranger, and other later works which show 
the final, vestigial utilization of some of 
these patterns. 

Hamuw Hiv 
University or New Mexico 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JAMES T. FAR- 
RELL’S WRITINGS, 1921-1957, Edgar 
Branch (University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1959, 142 pp., $6.00). Branch (Miami Uni- 
versity) has produced a chronological list of 
Farrell’s published works, with one or two 
trifling exceptions, and “one major excep- 
tion”—“the hundreds of unsigned editorials” 
written for a nationally syndicated press 
bureau. One cannot quarrel with the limita- 
tions Branch imposed—a minimum of bibli- 
ographical description and _ publication 
history; but a selective index would have 
increased greatly its utility. Farrell appends 
a preface in his warm, but oversenti- 
mentalized style familiar to readers of his 
later works. 

Bernarp KreissMAN 
University oF NEBRASKA 


CORA CRANE: A BIOGRAPHY OF 
MRS. STEPHEN CRANE, Lillian Gilkes 
(Indiana, 1960, 416 pp., $6.75). Inspired by 
her childhood remembrance of Jacksonville, 
Florida, days, when Cora Taylor “com- 
manded the stage from an unenviable 
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spotlight,” Lillian Gilkes began several 
years ago to investigate Cora’s diaries and 
notebooks, to collect letters and family 
records, and to examine a mass of published 
and unpublished data concerning Cora and 
her common-law husband, Stephen Crane. 
From her indefatigable research have come 
first the Stephen Crane Letters (with R. 
W. Stallman, U. of Conn.) and now Cora 
Crane, a carefully documented but dramatic 
presentation of the woman whom Crane 
met in her fashionable Jacksonville bordello, 
The Hotel de Dream, and with whom he 
lived the last years of his short life. The 
author does not anywhere lose sight of 
her unpredictable heroine; yet while she 
mana: to render Cora complete and 
whole, with all her Bohemian eccentrici- 
ties, her mchant for the clever 
aphorism (“Virtue never yet atoned for 
wrinkles . . .”), her passionate search for 


independence and identity, her devotion 
to Stephen, her improvidence, Miss Gilkes 
at the same time rounds out the Crane 
character, fills many gaps 

legend, and reveals wit 


in the Crane 
true scholarly 
intimacy Crane’s life from the time he 
left Florida for Greece and, later, England, 
until the moment of his death in Baden- 
weiler, Germany. 

Hoyt C. Francuere 
PortLanp State 


THE HIPPOLYTUS OF EURIPIDES, 
tr. Donald Sutherland, and THE HIP- 
POLYTUS OF DRAMA AND MYTH, 
Hazel E. Barnes (University of Nebraska 
Press, 1960, 123 pp., paper, $1.00). Professors 
Sutherland and Barnes (Colorado) have 
complemented each other effectively in 
this combined publication of a lively trans- 
lation of a Euripides favorite with a 
generally well-reasoned commentary which 
brings interesting antiquarian research to 
supplement interpretation. The translation 
conveys with proper dignity the high emo- 
tional tension of the triangle of characters 
as they move toward their tragic end. 
Having been done originally for production 
with music, this translation carries fuller 
mo directions than usual, indicating not 

y movement and handling of properties, 
but also musical tone and pitch, e.g., “The 
NURSE is a soprano . . . singing d’ in the 
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same register as d. . . .” This liberty is 
more interesting than distracting. Miss 
Barnes sees the dramatic situation clearly 
(and rightly, I think) as one growing 
from the “interlocking of three complex 
personalities.” If she tends to give too 
much emphasis to inter- 
retation—the heart of Hippolytus’ trouble 
is “a narcissism stemming from deep-set 
emotional maladjustment”—we can dis- 
regard it in favor of a well-reasoned 
analysis of character and dramatic motiva- 
tion. Such an interpretation offers both a 
contrast and a supplement to Kitto’s dif- 
ferent and equally convincing one. 

Mary GatrHer 
UNIVERSITY 


THE LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, W. T. H. Jackson (Columbia, 
1960, 432 pp. $6.00). The title of the book 
suggests its scope. Professor Jackson (Col- 
umbia) has summarized the plots of works 
hitherto unsummarized; he has also con- 
densed much medieval scholarship and 
added some of his own. A modern 

has said that historians should leave blanks 
in their writings for things they do not 
know. Medieval literary historians have 
been rather free in filling in the blanks. 
Mr. Jackson is partly aware of the defects 
of this method; partly he is not. Too often 
he reinforces judgments which have little 
basis in history or literature. How much 
more ascetic for example is Christianity 
than the late pagan cults: Stoicism, Neo- 
Pythagoreanism, Neo-Platonism? Jackson 
assumes that medieval writers did not 
handle mythology as gracefully as the 
Renaissance writers because they 

no easily accessible organized book of myth- 
ology; presumably none knew Fulgentius, 
MV3, Ridewall, Boccaccio, Salutati, the 
Metamorphoses and the commentaries on 
Ovid. The Renaissance books of myth 
contain little more than these. The literary 
traditions of the Old English up to the 
writing of Beowulf, are labelled non- 
Christian; Mr. Jackson’s own chronology 
lists the Caedmonian poems and certain 
Old English hymns as earlier. Courts of 
love are imagined; there is no historical 
evidence for them; John Benton’s recent 
researches concerning the courts of Cham- 
pagne in the twelfth century suggest that 
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those courts at least were considerably less 
interesting than the versions of them created 
by modern scholars. Andreas Capellanus 
comes out as a social chronicler clearly 
using stock arguments heard in the love 
rituals played at court; we do not know 
what Andreas heard at court; we are not 
even sure of his court. The book’s theories 
about such courts and cults leads to an 
interpretation of Bernart of Ventadorn 
which is not based on either the Provencal 
text or the English translation (pp. 247- 
48). Literature misunderstood is made 
history so that the history so constructed 
can become the foundation of literary inter- 
— The book is an honest effort. 
uch of it is valuable. But too often it 
consecrates cliches, and refuses the slow 
labor of the historian or the meticulous 
labor of the literary critic. 
Paut A. Otson 
University or NEBRASKA 


HUMANISM AND POETRY IN THE 
EARLY TUDOR PERIOD, AN ESSAY, 
H. A. Mason (Barnes, 1959, 295 pp., $6.50). 
If Mason (Exeter, England) a the other 
Leavis-ites could be less belligerent, their 
books would be more persuasive. As it is, 
this book’s important contribution to renais- 
sance studies is obscured by its author’s de- 
termination to set all other scholars right. 
Professor Mason sets out to show that “hu- 
manism” is of the spirit not of the letter, 
and that Ciceronians and Grecians were not 
ipso facta humanists. “The Humanists are 
tiresome when they praise themselves and 
their bonae literae; they begin to matter 
when they turn themselves to the question: 
what can our studies do for the welfare of 
the civilization as a whole?” (p. 49) and later 
on, “the greatest weakness of the Humanists 
was their inability to conceive of a worthy 
function for literature” ( p- 66). In consider- 
ing Erasmus and More in the first section 
of the book, Mason attempts to correct R. 
W. Chambers. In the second section he 
discusses Wyatt's relation to the main 
tradition of English verse, and attempts to 
set Kenneth Muir and C. S. Lewis straight. 
Like J. W. Lever, he praises the translations 
more than most critics and finds Wyatt an 
essentially solitary figure. These sane chap- 
ters on Wyatt are some of the most valu- 
able in the book. The final chapter dis- 
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cusses Ben Johnson’s relation to the classics. 
Here Mason’s eminently sensible thesis is 
defended sensibly. This whole book is sure 
to be fought over for at least the next 


decade. 
R.E.K. 


SHORT TIME’S ENDLESS MONU- 
MENT. THE SYMBOLISM OF THE 
NUMBERS IN EDMUND SPENSER’S 
“EPITHALAMION,” A. Kent Hieatt 
(Columbia University Press, 1960, 111 pp., 
$3.75). Three hundred sixty-five years after 
the publication of Spenser’s m we are 
asked to consider the possibility that the 365 
long lines in the poem represent the year 
(the short lines are not so easily fitted into 
a symbolic pattern); that the 23 stanzas plus 
envoy symbolize the 24 hours of a day, 
and that the division in the poem between 
the positive and negative refrains and b 
the coming of night in the seventeen 
stanza symbolizes the situation of the hours 
at the summer solstice, which in the latitude 
of Spenser’s marriage meant that the sun 
would be above the horizon for sixteen 
and a fraction hours and below for only 
seven and a fraction hours. Moreover, 
the claim is made that the 23 stanzas plus 
envoy are divided into two groups, 1-12 
and 13-24—stanza 13 matching stanza 1, 
14 stanza 2 and so on (pp. 86-109 print 
stanzas 1-12 opposite stanzas 13-24 to 
show the pairing) by which means Spenser 
has given us a counterpart of the sidereal 
hours at the equinoxes of both spring and 
autumn! 

The whole thesis smacks of multiplying 
fractions, but Hieatt (Columbia) is so 
painstakingly careful not to impinge too 
much on our credulity; to link his study 
with medieval symbolism of number ( 
sibly the best part of his book), and 
so energetically ingenious that the final 
result can only be wonder. Whatever 
credence may be given to it, and each 
reader must decide this for himself, there 
can be no doubt that Professor Hieatt 
has brilliantly added new dimensions to 
a close study of the poem’s structure and 
text and to its relation to the corpus of 
Spenser’s work. 

Joun P. Currs 


University oF OKLAHOMA 
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CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting— 
Mayflower Hotel 
Washington, D. C.—April 6-8 


General Sessions on Twenty Workshops on 
Writing for the Federal Government Organization and Administration of the 


al Probl Technical Schools and 
Twelve Panels on 
Proficient Reading—Proficient a National Entrance and Placement Tests 
in Course Content an Literature as Schock 
rganization Cooperation wit 
Paperbacks and Composition The Teaching Machine 
The Year’s Work in Linguistics Training for Government Writing 
Programs of the Commission on En and others 
Special Attention to the Gifted Student 
and others 


Program Chairman Local Chairman 
Francis E. Bowman Paul R. Sullivan 
Duke University Georgetown University 


Watch for Program 
and Registration Material 
Early Registration Saves a Dollar 


sas ants Are Invited to Submit Practical 
roblems to Chairman for 
Discussion and Possible Solution 


THE SCHOOL OF LETTERS 


Indiana University—Summer 1961 


Courses on the graduate level in the theory and practice of 
Literary Criticism 
Including work toward advanced degrees in 
Criticism, English Literature, and Comparative Literature 


Courses By: 


John Berryman Irving Howe 
Robert Fitzgerald Steven Marcus 


A few all-expense scholarships available to qualified srudents 


Address Inquiries to 


The School of Letters, Ballantine Hall 


Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 
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Announcing 


OXFORD STANDARD AUTHORS 
PAPERBOUND SERIES 


The publication this spring of the following nine titles inaugurates a 
new series of paperbound editions derived from the original Oxford 
Standard Authors Series. The volumes contain accurate texts of the 
great English writers and have been prepared under the editorship 
of distinguished scholars in the field. 


BLAKE: Poetical Works WORDSWORTH: 

edited by John Sampson Poetical Works 

512 pp. $1.75 edited by Thomas Hutchinson, 
revised by E. de Selincourt 


BYRON: Poetical Works 810 pp. $1.95 


936 pp. $2.50 

SHELLEY: Poetical Works 
COLERIDGE: Poetical works 
edited by E. H. Coleridge pp. $2. 
638 pp. $1.75 

MILTON: Poetical Works 
KEATS: Poetical Works edited by H. Darbishire 
edited by H. W. Garrod 844 pp. $2.50 
508 pp. $1.50 

SPENSER: Poetical Works 
BOSWELL: Life of Johnson edited by J. C. Smith and 
edited by R. W. Chapman E. de Selincourt 
1516 pp. $3.75 814 pp. $2.50 


Just Published 

TWELVE AMERICAN POETS 

edited by Stephen Whicher, Cornell University, and Lars Ahnebrink, 
University of Uppsala. 1961, 200 pp. paperbound. $1.50 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE: Modern Essays in Criticism 
edited by Austin Wright, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 1961, 
384 pp. Galaxy Book 52, paperbound. $2.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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New College Textbooks from McGraw-Hill 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


By Jordan Y. Miller, Kansas State University. 641 pages, $6.75 


A textbook for upperclass and graduate level courses in American Drama. 
Part I offers a brief history of the American theater and Part II consists of 
an anthology of ten modern American plays coupled with short historical 
and critical introductions. The author views the American theater as worthy 
of serious literary study and strives to give the reader a sense of the develop- 
ment and successes of the American drama. 


MAKERS OF THE MODERN THEATER 
Edited by Barry Ulanov, Barnard College, 756 pages, $6.50. 


This fresh anthology of 22 modern plays offers examples of the most sig- 
nificant dramatists or dramatic forms in the modern theater. The range of 
the collection is the range of the modern theater, from Ibsen to the present, 
from the first playwrights to break completely with the romantic drama and 
the “well-made play” to the anti-theater of today. All the major playwrights 
are presented, but special care has been taken to avoid hackneyed works 
yet still enable the reader to see the modern masters at their most provoca- 
tive—contributing something new, experimental, and essentially theatrical 
to the theater, even when they are themselves most affronted by theatrical 


procedure. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE: A College Survey 


Edited by Clarence A. Brown, Marquette University, and John T. Flana- 
gan, University of Illinois. Ready in February, 1961. 


A compact, single-volume anthology of American literature with biographi- 
cal introductions and critical evaluations designed to accompany several 
complete works in a post-freshman course. From the early seventeenth cen- 
tury writers (Taylor and Edwards) to the mid-twentieth century writers 
(Trilling, Wilson, Warren) special emphasis is placed upon the major con- 
tributors to the American literature. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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start the new 


A NEW LOOK at 
PUBLICATIONS rors NCTE 


Historical in the 


Two articles on historical linguistics by 

Louis A. Muinzer, Department of English, University of Illinois 
This booklet contains a discussion of the underlying principles of historical lin- 
guistics and an examination of modern-day linguistic changes. These articles are 
as sprightly as they are scholarly, and their main purpose can be best exp 
by Dr. Muinzer, who says “In a pair of papers, I wish to submit a minority report 
on this dead, dire, dull irrelevancy, and to suggest th that the lively discipline of 
historical linguistics belongs in every high school and college classroom where 
English is taught.” 


Published by the Illinois Association of Teachers of English $.50 


BOOKS -- Cadet Reading 
a useful booklet for the undergraduate reading program 


This booklet presents a selected and Academy, Colorado. The 
annotated reading list recommen this list to present boo! 
to all cadets by the Department of valuable and enjoyable as literature. 
English at the United States Air Force 
Literary types listed included novels, drama, poetry, biography, essays, 5 
stories. 


what 


of ENGLISH JOURNAL ABSTRACTS OF 


@ A collection of articles devoted to ENGLISH STUDIES 


the high school English teacher- '@ A monthly examination of more 
scholar than 400 periodicals for relevant 


The college teacher working with * 4 odie in 
rospective high school teachers will © are 

End much to interest and inform him  ¢?0ss-indexed by and 

in this November issue of ENGLISH ~ ; ject. 

JOURNAL. Year's subscription—12 issues, 


November, 1960, sass 
Anniversary 9.55 published monthly $4.00 


Golden Anniversary Issue : For scholars, teachers, students 
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from NCTE 


_ designed to aid college teachers 
in working with high school teachers 


© Michigan Freshman English Statement 


A report of surveys made on fresh- 
man English at seventy-five colleges 
and universities and the implications 
for high schools. 20c 


_ @ Needed: A Sequential Program in 
4 Composition—by Clarence W. Hach 
% A proposal for a ific program 
in writing for students in grades 
seven through twelve. Reprinted 


3 


Jou 


~ First Two R’s — Plus 
A pamphlet for pe discussing 
the importance good English po 
high school, and 


from the November, 1960, — } 


© A Scale for Evaluation of High School 


Student Essays 
Six student essays are arranged in 


order of quality; critical markings §- 


have been reproduced and 
ments printed. Sponsored by the 


com- 


California Association of 


of English. 


© Characteristics of Award-Winning High i 


Schools—by J. N. Hook 
An evaluation of the high schools 


producing outstanding students in 


English. Reprinted from January 
English Journal. 20c 

© The Relation of Linguistics to the 
Teaching of English—by Paul Roberts 
A plea for English classes to intel om 


size subject matter. Reprinted 
College English. 


Send orders to: 


National Council of 
Teachers of English 


508 S. Sixth St. Champaign, Ill. 


Please include remittance with orders 


Are students reading more today? 
What do you think of 

present day spelling? 

Should students have more training 
in basic grammar? 

Do you think students are better 
ee than they were ten years 
ago 


Available March 1961 


ATTITUDES 


toward 
English Teaching 


by Joseph Mersand, 
Past President of NCTE 


This book is the result of questions put 
to leaders in a variety of fields connected 
with the reading and writing of our 
oe lan _ The serious teacher of 
[= at elementary, high school, or 
lege level will find many thought-pro- 
king opinions in this k and use 
it as a source book when speaking or 
writing about English students. 
—CONTENTS— 
lL. Activities 
State NCTE affiliates § State education 
departments 
Il. Opinions of English teaching 
compiled from answers from: 
College and university presidents 
Business executives Magazine editors 
Civil service administrators 
Educational magazine editors 
Newspaper editors Law school deans 
U. S. attorneys, district judges 
III. Opinions of reading in America 
compiled from answers from: 
Public librarians Book publishers 
Managers of college bookstores 
Managers of commercial bookstores 
College and university librarians 
Plus: List of respondents, quotations 
from bookstore managers and col- 
lege and university librarians. In- 
lexed. 


Published by the Chilton Company 


List price NCTE member's price if 
$4.00 ordered through NCTE 
$3.50 


(Please send remittance with your order) 
Send your order to: 
National Council of Teachers 
of English 
508 South Sixth St. Champaign, Ill. 
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Announcing Paul Roberts’ new 


for 


nderstanding English 


49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


This set of fifty exercises is designed to supplement 
Professor Roberts’ familiar text, UNDERSTANDING ENG- 
uisH. Like the parent book, it combines linguistic 
science with the practical matters of the freshman 
composition course. There are exercises in illustration 
and correction of sentence structure faults, word 
choice, and spelling; sound structure, immediate con- 
stituent analysis, and descriptive grammar. Most of 
the exercises are quite different from the usual kind, 


while some are conventional in form. 
122 plus index pp. $1.50 


Harper 


Brothers 
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RONALD Textbooks .. . 


FORM and THOUGHT in PROSE 
Edited by WILFRED H. STONE and ROBERT HOOPES, 
—both Stanford University 
This basic textbook provides both thought-provoking examples in 
informal rhetoric and a volume a es of style, logic, reasoning, 


directed readings that will stimulate ee = 
the student and aid him in developing and organization in writing. “A logi- 
his i The than 


S. Weiss, University of Illinois. 2nd 
Ed., 1960. 686 pp. $5 


COLLEGE WRITING 


CECIL B. WILLIAMS, Oklahoma State University; and 
JOHN BALL, Miami University 


“The sweet reasonableness of this 
book will appeal to every freshman.” 
—Daniel R. Lang, Northwestern Uni- 

the sphere of edu- 
cation.” —Maxwell Goldberg, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. 1957" 475 

15 ill. $1.56 


A GUIDE to TECHNICAL WRITING 


W. GEORGE CROUCH, University of Pittsburgh; and 
ROBERT L. ZETLER, Chatham College 


ples are illustrated with examples 
from the files of major American cor- 
porations. Book includes review ma- 
terial, an index to grammar and 
usage, and exercises. “Very readable 
and highly teachable.”—G. R. Mac- 
Minn, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 2nd Ed., 1954. 441 pp.; 28 
ills., tables. $5.50 


BUILDING a BETTER VOCABULARY 


JAMES |. BROWN, University of Minnesota; and 
RACHEL SALISBURY, formerly Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 


This practical workbook shows the college level dictionary. Instructional 
how to enlarge his vocabu- is with intensive 
his skill in under- unciation, spelling, mas- 
. Emphasiz- word elements, and use 
rye a » Renna self-help ap the of word-study proced 
book contains 20 evaluation inven- 
tories; includes over 70 exercises 


designed for use with any standard 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


pase 
| | | 
is uniformly high; the editing 
ef modern authors and cover a wide ; et. 
or variety of themes and literary tech- thoughtful, adequate and helpful.”— nie 
tent and rhetorical techniques, book 
i Widely praised textbook covers the 
oe many types of writing which the i 
oe student will meet in college. It de- B 
tails the writing of notes, examina- 
journalism, etc. A e range 
igs student and professional pieces illus- ee 
trate writing principles and practice. 
must learn to write on specialized eae 
subjects, this ular textbook ex- 
plains the of clear, com- 
petent technical writing. It presents ae 
examples of business and engineering 
letters, technical articles, speech ma- 
terial, etc.; discusses various types 
of reports; and analyzes exposition 
4 
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RANDOM HOUSE 


Effective English 


by PHILIP GERBER 

An outstanding integration of reading, 

writing, speaking and listening skills. 
$5.50 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in 
handsome clothbound editions « $1.95 
(regular) and $2.95 (giant editions). 


Modern Library College Editions 


PAPERBOUND books featuring relia- 
ble texts, preferred translations and 
stimulating introductions....65¢ to 95c 


For examination copies and catalogs, write to The College 
Department RANDOM HOUSE e 501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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A Welcome 
Addition |to a Famous Family 


Beginning Spanish 


NEW MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Four new 16mm films with soundtrack practice tapes 
and a 72-page Teacher's Guide. Will integrate with 
current course of study and ACCELERATE language 
learning. 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 


the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


ACD 


American College Dictionary 
required or recommended in practi- 
cally every college and university in the 

United States. 


Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 * Copyright 1961 
ZN 


HOUSE 501 Madison Avenue @ New York 22,N. Y. 
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FORM AND IDEA, Second Edition 


Morton W. Bloomfield and Edwin W. Robbins; both, The 

Ohio State University 
The unique character of this paperback text lies in its em- 
phasis on the integral relationship between thoughtful content 
and formal mechanics in learning to write English well. This 
edition has been expanded to include forty essays that reflect 
high standards of literary excellence and demonstrate variety 
in form and approach, style and tone. Essays by such authors 
as James Baldwin, Julian Huxley, Karen Horney, Edward R. 
Murrow, E. B. White, Agnes DeMille, Lewis Mumford, and 
Virgil Thomson constitute an excellent introduction to a wide 
range of knowledge and experience. March, 1961 


TWELVE SHORT STORIES 


Marvin Magalaner and Edmond L. Volpe; both, The City 

College, New York 
Perfectly suited for one-semester courses, Twelve Short Stories 
offers useful editorial aids that enhance its value without im- 
pairing the spontaneity of student response. Exhibiting 
wide variation in type, difficulty, length, and style, the selec- 
tions are consistently high in quality and appeal to man 
tastes. The book includes stories by Hawthorne, Mansfield, 
Fitzgerald, Chekhov, Hemingway, Lawrence, Porter, Faulk- 
ner, Mann, James, Conrad, and Joyce. Study questions and 
suggested interpretations are offered in a separate Teacher's 
Manual. 
1961, 314 pages, paper, $2.00 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A College Anthology 


Donald B. Clark, Leon T. Dickinson, Charles M. Hudson, 

and George B. Pace; all, University of Missouri 
This one-volume anthology presents some of the best and 
most significant literature in the English language. The writ- 
ings are grouped chronologically into divisions entin 
five historical periods—containing a wide a = materi 
within each section and magiog Som Beowulf gh major 
works of the 20th century. editorial aids include ques- 
tions dealing with substance, organization, language, tone, 
style, and technique; an appendix treating prosody; and a 
glossary explaining critical terms that appear in the study aids. 
1960, 1057 pages, $8.00 
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THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE 


William Strunk, Jr., With Revisions, an Introduction, and 

a New Chapter on Writing by E. B. White 
“Distinguished by brevity, clarity, and prickly good sense, 
it is, unlike most such manuals, a book as well as a tool. Mr. 
White’s introduction . . . is an appreciation of Professor 
Strunk, under whom he studied, and his revisions are confined 
largely to bringing an occasional illustration of usage up to 
date. In his added chapter, Mr. White, one of the great 
stylists himself, offers some advice from a writer's experience 

writing. His old teacher would have been proud of him.” 

THE NEW YORKER 
“Buy it, study it, enjoy it. It’s as timeless as a book can be in 
our age of volubility. 
Charles Poore 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
1959, 86 pages, paper, $1.00 


THE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK 


OF ENGLISH, Fourth Edition 

ohn M. Kierzek, formerly of Oregon State College; and 

alker Gibson, New York University 

Divided into two independent, yet closely related, sections, 
this comprehensive handbook covers the elements and forms 
of language and sets forth in detail basic rules and examples 
for using ane clearly, correctly, and effectively. All the 
exercises and most of the examples in the fourth edition are 
new, reflecting current interests and high standards of written 
English. 
1960, 489 pages, $3.25 


Workbook for the Macmillan Handbook of English, 
Fourth Edition 


John M. Kierzek and Walker Gibson 
1960, 142 pages, paper, $1.75 


APPROACHES TO PROSE 


Caroline Shrodes and Justine Van Gundy; both, San Fran- 

cisco State College 
This outstanding freshman English anthology comprises forty- 
eight selected readings that illustrate basic prose forms and 
erg a fresh and stimulating introduction to a fundamental 

eld. The readings are taken primarily from the works of 

modern writers, although several classical selections have 
been included for their particular relevance to modern 
thought. Organized according to five basic types of prose 
writing, the readings are arranged in order of ascending dif- 
ficulty within each —_ . The editors have included ques- 
tions for analysis an Semntin and suggested writing 
a gery designed to stimulate thought and imagination. 
1959, 648 pages, paper, $3.00 
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For the introductory course in Literature. Embraces the four major 
categories of literature. Eight short stories; three full length novels and 
seven analyses of other novels; three complete tragedies and three com- 
plete comedies; eighty-seven poems from Chaucer to Auden. Eight 
major critical essays and twenty specific, functional essays. Editors’ 
headnotes and study questions throughout to aid the reader’s mature 
understanding and enjoyment. 


FRATERNITY: 


An Introduction to Literature 


LITERATURE 


For courses in Literature as a Fine Art, Correlated Arts, or Introduction 
to the Humanities. The book gives literary selections representative of 
the main artistic trends from the Renaissance to the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. “This beautiful book . . . comprises one of the few texts in the 
synaesthetic field, making its very existence interesting and consider- 
able ... it is a knowledgeable anthology, with commentary, of creativity 
in the arts since the Renaissance.”—College English, October 1959. 


AS A FINE ART 


625 pp. 
$4.50 


The seventy-two selections in this anthology are grouped into twelve 
themes, including both classic figures and modern writers. “Some of the 
material is familiar to an English teacher and some of it is not, but the 
juxtapositions are so effectively designed that I’ve found myself reading 
both familiar passages and unfamiliar ones, swept along by the con- 
tinuity within and between sections.”—Merton M. Sealts, Jr., Lawrence 
College. 


Examination copies available upon request 
to teachers of the appropriate courses 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 


720 d-c pp. 
| 87.50 
Lis 
At 
\ 
$6.50 
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Parts I and II are a comprehensive text for foreign students who know 
some English, but who need to develop proficiency. Part I deals with 
listening to and comprehending spoken English; Part II, with learning 
to read quickly without translating. Part III is a reference handbook to 
English structure patterns; Part IV, a guide to pronunciation of 
American English. “It is the best text I have seen dealing with all the 
needs of the foreign student learning English in the U. S.”—William F. 
Marquardt, New York University. 


LANGUAGE AND LIFE IN THE 0.8.4. 


An anthology for the course in Modern British and American Litera- 
ture, or Modern Poetry. A College Book of Modern Verse presents 
thirty-two poets of real stature—sixteen British and sixteen American— 
in chronological order. “It is the kind of text I prefer, giving compara- 
tively generous selections to comparatively few poets, and those well 
chosen.”—Dr. W. D. Paden, Department of English Language and 
Literature, The University of Kansas. 


A COLLEGE BOOK OF MODERN 


For writing courses: composition, short story writing, freshman English, 
etc. The fifty modern writers range from Pearl Buck to William 
Faulkner, F. Scott Fitzgerald to Ernest Hemingway, and James Joyce 
to James Thurber. In the back of the book are biographies of the 
authors, alphabetically arranged. A separate Teachers’ Manual (free 
to adopters) contains brief story analyses, a critical bibliography, and 
suggested theme and examination questions. 


FIFTY MODERN STORIES 


Examination copies available upon request 


to teachers of the appropriate courses 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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Just published 
the widely welcomed new FORM B of 


MODERN 


And among a wide selection of 


other well-liked workbooks, the 
recent: 


Elements of Composition 


by ROBERT H. MOORE 
237 pp. $2.25 


A Spelling Guide and 
Workbook by HULON WILLIS and 
by FALK JOHNSON LOWELL DABBS, 
160 pp. $1.90 Bakersfield College 
Fundamentals of Present-Day A useful “alternate,” with fresh sets of ex- 
English: 2nd Series, Form A ercises and examples, of the workbook that 
by CARLE B. SPOTTS has proved remarkably successful in #mproving 
380 pp., $2.50 student writing. 319 pp., $2.90 


For examination copies, write to 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 


recidivism 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? IS IT PRONOUNCED? WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult the dictionary 


WEBSTER’S “ign MORE THAN 142,000 VOCABULARY 


ENTRIES 1,760 PAGES 
NEW | WORLD > et? MORE THAN 3,100 TERMS 
DICTIONARY CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 
of the American Language ee THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 
COLLEGE EDITION IN STUDENT 


“The experts’ dictionary” % @ BINDING, $3.95 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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New Texts 
for Freshman English 


STRUCTURE IN READING AND WRITING 


Russel Nye, Michigan State University 
Wilma R. Ebbitt, University of Chicago 
with a supplement on improving reading ability, 
by James E. Day, Long Beach State College 


A collection of contemporary essays and ar- 
ticles, with an introduction, questions, and 
theme topics which emphasize the importance 
of organizational pattern for both reader and 
writer 


softbound 544” by 8%” 352 pages 


BEGINNING COLLEGE WRITING 
Dorothy Arntson, Washington State University 


A text-workbook for composition which fo- 
cuses on theme writing and seeks thereby to 
reclaim the student who has successfully re- 
sisted the traditional approaches 


softbound 9” by 644” 224 pages 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Palo Alto, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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CRITICISM 

; FOR THE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Discussions of Literature, edited by Joseph H. Summers, Washington Univer- 
sity, provide in handy, inexpensive form carefully chosen selections from 
important critics of English and American literature. The separate paperbound 
volumes are about 128 pages in length and are priced at $1.40. They are ideal 
accompaniments to the study of literature in any undergraduate course. They 
have been widely welcomed for their value in stimulating critical insight. 


Now Published 


Dera. Discussions of THE CANTERBURY TALES, edited by Charles 
wi ge A. Owen, Jr. 


a Discussions of HAMLET, edited by J. C. Levenson 
Discussions of ALEXANDER POPE, edited by Rufus A. Blanshard 
Discussions of THE NOVEL, edited by Roger Sale 
Discussions of GEORGE ELIOT, edited by Richard Stang 
Discussions of MOBY-DICK, edited by Milton R. Stern 


To Be Published This Spring 


Discussions of POETRY: RHYTHM AND SOUND, edited by 
George Hemphill 


Discussions of DANTE, edited by Irma Brandeis 
Discussions of JANE AUSTEN, edited by William W. Heath 
Discussions of WILLIAM BLAKE, edited by John E. Grant 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 
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